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JUDGE WOODWARD AND THE 


Tue pending contest for Governor 
of Pennsylvania is one of unusual in- 
terest. From the geographical and 


political position of the State, as well 


as from the character of its people, 
the result of the election will be re- 
garded as indicative of the future 
destiny of the Union, and as décisive 
of the experiment of democratic in- 
stitutions. The questions mvolved 
are grave, broad, and wide-reaching, 
The issues presented are free from tlhe 
complications of personal and local 
influences. The democratic candidate 
for Governor was the choice of no 
faction. He was selected by the rep- 
resentatives of the whole party from 
motives founded upon character, cour- 
age, and a peculiar fitness for the exi- 
gencies of the time. In any ordinary 
canvass, he would not have been 
chosen, In any ordinary canvass, he 
would not have accepted the nomina- 
tiun. He is a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, with four years yet to serve in 
the capacity of Chief Justice. He 
had personally, therefore, nothiug to 
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gain by a transfer to the Executive 
office. In Pennsylvania, especially, 
the office of Judge of the Supreme 
Court, in respect of emolument as well 
as of public character and social po- 
sition, is preferable to any other. 
But a point of time has been reached 
in our political history, when it must 
be definitely settled whcther the syy- 
tem of government by republican 
forms, and resting upon the power and 
will of the people, which its founders 
have transmitted to us, can be main- 
tained. A high officer of the national 
government announced as early as 
May, 1861, that the leading result of 
the existing war would be the entire 
obliteration of State lines, and that. 
at its conclusion our people would be 
recognized-»s Americans only, and no 
longer as Pennsylvanians or Virgini- 
ans. Extreme as this announcement 
was then regarded, the action of the 
government has since been carried in- 
to practical details that have startled 
and astounded the advocates of sound 


principles throughout the nation.— 
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All resiraints imposed py the plain 
words of the Constitution of the 
United States have been disregarded. 
The provisions of the State Constitu- 
tions have been treated with open, 
wanton, and avowed contempt. Arm- 
ies at this moment are being levied by 
a conscription whose forms and whose 
very existence were utterly unknown 
to the founders of the Republic. The 
framers of the Constitution certainly 
never contemplated the possibility of 
the creation of a natioval army, ex- 
cept by an appeal to the militia of the 
States. At this hour, in the remotest 
and most quiet community of the 
Northern States, every democrat holds 
his property, his liberty. and his life 
at the mere caprice of the Federal Ix.- 
ecutive. Worse than that, he may be 
seized, imprisoned, and plundered to 


gratify the individual matice of any 
irresponsible instrument of despotic 


power. The relations of the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinct with the Gov- 
ernors of the States have becn those 
of superior and inferior, and except 
in New York and New Jersey during 
the last year, the different Governors 
have exhibited extraordinary eagcr- 
ness to accept and recognize these as 
their legitimate and true relations. 
The entire structure of our political 
system is in danger of subversion, and 
only by the action of the people at the 
polls can the danger be averted, Fully 
impressed with the importance of the 
crisis, Judge Woodward unhesita- 
tingly accepted the nomination of the 
Democratic Convention, prepared to 
tase his share of the responsibility 


‘of his age. 
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and labor involved in the effort to 
wrest the control of the government 
from incompetent and unworthy hands. 

From the importance of the ques- 
tions in issue in Pennsylvania, some 
anxiety has been manifested in regard 
to the history and characteristics of 
Judge Woodward. It is the object 
of this paper to gratify this natural 
feeling. From neccssi‘y, the intended 
sketch must be a brief and superficial 
one, for it has to be prepared without 
access to the materials for a biogra- 
phy, and in the absence of such per- 
sonal communication as might supply 
its place. 

Georce W. Woopwarp was born in 
the month of March, in the year 1809, 
and is consequently in the 55th year 
His birthplace was Beth- 
any, then the seat of justice of the 
county of Wayne. His father, at the 
time of his birth, was Sheriff of the 
county, and subsequently became an 
Associate Judge, an office which he 
held up to the date of his death in 
1829. The family had settled in 
Pennsylvania before the Revolution. 
The two grandfathers of Judge 
Woodward formed part of a colony 
from Connecticut which, cotempora- 
neously with the emigration to Wyo- 
ming, had occupied, in the year 1774, 
the valley of the Wallenpaupack, 
which forms the present boundary be- 
tween the counties of Wayne and 
Pike. After the Massacre of Wyo- 
ming, in July, 1778, the colonists 
were driven from their homes by the 
tories and indians. The women and 
children were enabled to find shelter 
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and fvod in the counties of Orange 
and Dutchess in the State of New 
York, while most of the men of the 
colony enlisted in the revolutionary 
army, and generally in different reg- 
iments of the Connecticut line. Ja- 
cob Kimble, the maternal grandfather 
of Judge Woodward, commanded a 
company as captain in the Connecticut 
line throughout the war. After the 
war of the Revolution, in 1783, the 
survivors of the settlers returned to 
the valley of the Wallenpaupack, and 
commenced that career of toil and 
hardship which ia that age was al- 
ways, for at least one generation, in- 
cident to frontier life. The colony 
was remote and obscure; the early 
improvements, in consequence of their 
enforced abandonment for a series of 
years, had become valueless, and the 
means of the settlers had been ex- 
hausted by the necessity for their sup- 
port during their absence. The win- 
ter following their return is still tra- 
ditional throughout the country-side 
as the severest one of. the century. 
The nearest settlement at which sup- 
plies could be obtained was Milford, 
on the Delaware, and every mouthful 
of the food of the colonists in all that 
‘weary winter, was carried upon the 
backs of men who traversed, upon 
snow-shoes, the thirty miles between 
Milford and their homes. The colony 
soon became prosperous, and like all 
sucli communitics, soon began to send 
out into the world large numbers of 
hardy, vigorous, and unflinching men. 

rom the rugged character of the 
country in which they were reared, 
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and from the habits of self-reliance 
which their isolation induced, the col- 
onists of the Wallenpaupack have al- 
ways been distinguished for a peculiar 
physical and mental energy. There 
is scarcely a county on the continent 
in which there is not some scion of 
this race, who is illustrating in some 
walk in life his ancestra! traits. Im- 
bued with the blood of the Wallen- 
paupack, Judge Woodward has inher- 
ited with it the unbending courage, 
the resolute will, the clear, concen- 
trated power, and the outspoken and 
vpen contempt for baseness and base 
men which always characterized the 
pioneers from whom he is descended. 

The early education of Judge 
Woodward was such as the circum- 
stances of the country and the period 
permitted. The county of Wayne 
was upon the frontier, and the schools 
were designed for only the necessary 
wants of a community of struggling 
and straitened settlers. It has been 
said, however, that he had the advan- 
tage of a training by an elder brother, 
who died early, but who, for the time, 
was an accomplished mathematician, 
and who gave to his pupil the founda- 
tion for a thorough mathematical edu- 
cation. As soon as he attained a suit- 
able age he was sent abroad. In the 
first instance, his father placed him at 
the Geneva Seminary—now Hobart 
College—at Geneva, in this State, where 
for some years he was the classmate of 
several young men who have since been 
distinguished in public life, including 
the Hon. Henry S. Randall, formerly 
Secretary of State, and the Hon. Hora- 
tio Seymour, now Governor of New 
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York. From there he was transferred 
to the Wilkesbarre Academy, in the 
county of Luzerne, in Pennsylvania, 
then in the charge of Doctor M. P Or- 
ton. In every respect this change was 
most fortunate. The school itself was 
one of the last of a class of institutions 
which, prior to the advent of the com- 
mon school system, afforded to students 
the means of thoroughly mastering the 
groundwork of classical, mathematical, 
and scientific knowledge. While the 
course of study was not greatly ex- 
tended, it was thorough as far as it 
went. And certainly no equivalent for 
the old system of academical education 
is now in existence, except in the few 
schools of a polytechnic character, 
where a scholar can be trained in and 
for a specialty and nothing else. Dr. 
Orton himself entertained adcquate 
conceptions of the value of his own po- 
sition, and a conscientious sense of his 
responsibility to his pupils. The Acad- 
emy under his charge was successful 
for a long period of years, and in 1828, 
young Woodward left it with an educa- 
tion which, in thoroughness, clearness, 
and finish, he could not have elsewhere 
readily acquired. 

Leaving school, Judge Woodward 
entered the office first of the late Thom- 
as Fuller, of Wayne County, and then 

_of the Hon. Garrick Mallery, as a stu- 
dent-at-law- Mr. Mallery had long 
been the leading lawyer in northern 
Pennsylvania, and was at that time a 
member of the State Legislature. In 
April, 1831, he was appointed by Gov- 
Wolf President Judge of the Berks Ju- 
dicial District, and Judge Woodward, 
who had been admitted to the bar in 
August, 1830, became the occupant of 
his office, and succeeded to his business. 
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His success at the bar was very rapid 
and very great. His intellect was one 
of those which mature carly. He had 
great capacity for labor, a fine person, 
and both physical and moral courage. 
He was an eloquent and impressive 
speaker, and his weight of character, 
as well as his abilities, soon gave him 
the influence which character always 
secures both with courts and juries. 
He was in full practice in Luzerne, 
Wayne, Pike, Monroe, and Susquehanna 
Counties, and in the Supreme Court of 
the State, within a very short time after 
the transfer of Mr. Mallery to the 
bench. He was a thoroughly bred law- 
yer, laboring every question and every 
cause with unfailing energy, and his 
success in practice was in proportion 


to the expenditure he bestowed upon 


It. 

His political connections, as well from 
his own instincts as from inherited in- 
fluences, had always been with the 
democratic party. From the founda- 
tion of the government his family had 
been always democrats. Belonging to 
the yeomanry of the State, whigs du- 
ring the Revolution, and soldiers in the 
Continental Army, they had nv sympa- 
thy with, and nothing to hope from. the 
class of men who, forming the federal 
party of that day, proposed to establish 
a government in form with the precise 
characteristics of that which Mr. Lin- 
coln has succeeded in inflicting, in fact, 
upon the country now. His father had 
been elected Sheriff by the democracy 
of Wayne County, and commissioned 
by Governor McKean, and his commis- 
sion as Judge had been given him by 
Governor Snyder, one of that staunch 
race of German Governors who im- 
pressed sound views of public questions 
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upon the people of Pennsylvania ina 
way that art, sophistry, falsehood, vio- 
lence, and terrorism have in vain sought 
to disturb. His brothers were also 
democrats, and were prominent in the 
politics of the northern part of the 
State. One of them died in 1825, hold- 
ing the offices of Register, Recorder, 
Prothonotary, and Clerk of the Courts 
in Wayne; and another of them subse- 
quently represented the Northampton 
district, to which the county was then 
attached, in the Legislature. Devoted 
as he was to the profession, lhe always 
exhibited a warm and abiding interest 
in the political issues then pending. 
The struggle between the Administra- 
tion of General Jackson and the United 
States Bank was going on with all its 
virulence, and the position of Judge 
Woodward in support of the Adminis- 
tration was taken promptly and firmly, 
and maintained with unyielding cour- 
age and vigor. In 1835, in the unfor- 
tunate division of the party between 
two rival candidates, which resulted in 
the disaster of the election of Governor 
Ritner, he took strong ground in favor 
of Mr. Muhlenburg and against Gov- 
ernor Wolf. The influence of Mr. Rit- 
ner’s administration upon all the inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania was evil in an 
inexpressible degree. It brought into 
power for the first time a class of dan- 
gerous men, whose infinite capacities 
for mischief have been hourly illus- 
trated since the commencement of the 
present war. It led also to the intro- 
duction into the government of the 
State of maxims and practices previ- 
ously unknown, which, fostered by one 
party and tampered with by the other, 
have tended to subvert all safe theo- 
ties, to demoralize large numbers of the 
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people of the State, and to destroy in 
many politicians all sense of personal 
honor and public virtue. The charter- 
ing by the State Legislature of the 
United States Bank in the session. of 
1836 ; the avowed and shameless prof- 
ligacy in the management of the public 
improvements ; the encouragement giv- 
en to corporations; the introduction of 
the system of controlling the discretion 
of the citizen in the management of his 
private business, and in the education 
of his children by law ; the open use of 
money, for political and legislative 
ends ; and, above all, the adoption of 
the doctrines of the old federalists in 
the treatment of the tariff and cognate 
questions, preparing as it did, in an in- 
sidious way, the public mind for that 
tendency to centralized despotism in 
the national government which is so 
lamentably manifest now, were all fruits 
of this original misfortune. The his- 
tory of mankind does not afford so 
marked an illustration of rapid political 
degeneracy in a similar period, as that 
which was furnished by the three yeais 
of Mr. Ritner’s rule. From that time 
to the present, there has been no single 
hour when the public interests have not 
required at the hands of every Penn- 
sylvania patriot the most patient and 
vigilant watchfulness, and the most en- 
ergetic and unrelaxing effort to defeat 
the selfish schemes of speculators and 
jobbers, and to arrest the tendency 
which has been uniform and constant 
towards the subversion of all demo- 
cratic institutions. In this duty, it is 
but justice to Judge Woodward to say, 
that he has been always ready to make 
the sacrifices and to assume the bur. 
dens which patriotism required of him. 
Acting steadily with the democratic 
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party, watching anxiously the course of 
public events, and always ready with 
his pen, his voice, and his vote to vin- 
dicate safe principles, he has shrunk 
from none of the occasional odium and 
none of the local inconveniences which 
all men who keep unflinchingly in the 
path of duty must at some period en- 
counter. 

In 1836, Judge Woodward was elect- 
ed a delegate to the Convention called 
by the Legislature to reform the Con- 
stitution of the State. In May, 1837, 
the Convention met. It embraced the 
most experienced and able men of the 
Commonweath. Its numbers included 
lawyers in the leading ranks of the 
bar, judges who had been long upon 
the bench, and gentlemen who had held 
high positions in the State and Nation- 
al Governments. When it assembled, 
there was a small majority opposed to 


any ref.rm whatever, and that majority 
included almost every member of es- 


tablished reputation. Judge Wood- 
ward was then an obscure and un- 
known lawyer from the north, and one 
of the youngest men in the Conven- 
tion, and with defined and strong views 
in favor of reform, the prospect of suc- 
cess seemed disheartening and unprom- 
ising enough. But the feelings of the 
people of the State were distinct, and 
soon came to be distinctly announced. 
One step after another was gained, and 
in the end every object which had been 
sought by the call of the Convention 
was gained. In the debates, Judge 
Woodward soon took high rank.— 
These debates covered in their range 
all the leading and vital questions in- 
volved in the theories and practices of 
representative government. Under the 
old Constitution, the Judges of the 
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$tate had been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for life. A leading struggle im 
the Convention was to limit this tenure, 
and it resulted in a provision for the 
appointment of Judges of the Supreme 
Court for fifteen, and of the Judges of 
original jurisdiction for ten years. ‘in- 
ferior magistrates had been appointad 
for life also. It was provided that 
they, as well as the executive officers 
of the different counties, should be 
elected by the people. The power of 
corporations to appropriate the private 
property of the citizen under legislative 
grant was restricted, and in all cases of 
such appropriation, security to the citi- 
zen was required. In order to settle a 
question, which had even then become 
a source of anxious and angry contro- 
versy, by constitutional enactment, the 
right of suffrage was limited to the 
white inhabitants of Pennsylvania. In 
the earlier Constitutions of the State, 
no necessity had occurred to their 
framers for the insertion of this limita- 
tion. No man had dreamed that the 
rights of political citizenship would be 
ever claimed for negroes. But after 
New England found slaveholding un- 
profitable, and they had been debarred 
from the slave trade, the New England 
conscience had grown tender. The 
Missouri question had been the first oc- 
casion for an open devclopment of this 
tendency, and in 1837 the maudlin and 
muddled sentiment of Yankee “ philan- 
throphists” had found some foothold in 
Pennsylvania. The argument of Judge 
Woodward upon this question in the 
Convention was the clearest, ablest, and 
most convincing vindication of the 
proposed amendment which the debates 
contain. In all that has been written 
and spoken upon the subject since, 
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there has been no such satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the peculiar status of the ne- 
gro in this country. It was proved 
that his race was a caste, and that for 
their benefit, as well as for the benefit 
of the white population, his position of 
political and social inferiority must be 
recognized. It was shown that any at- 
tempt to inculcate practically the theory 
of the equality of the races, would in- 
volve the inevitable necessity of level- 
ling not the negro up, but the white 
man down. It was demonstrated that 
in all the history of the world, the order 
of Providence had been that in the 
struggle of races the weakest should 
depend on tlie strongest ; that the de- 
velopment and civilization of mankind 
had been thus always promoted; and 
that all efforts founded on the morbid, 
uneasy, impatient, and restless consci- 
entiousness of extreme men, must end 


in incalculable injury to, the superior 
race, and in the almost certain annihi- 
lation of the inferior and dependent 


caste. It is graveiy to be regretted 
that principles so sound and salutary 
have come to be abandoned and derided 
by our present rulers, and that the 
whole enormous power of the federal 
government is being exercised for the 
purpose of Africanizing this Republic, 

During the session of the Reform 
Convention, an amendment to a whig 
proposition relating to foreigners was 
offered by Judge Woodward, which, de- 
riving its significance from ovents sub- 
sequently occurring, became the foun- 
dation of a good deal of calumny and 
misrepresentation. Many years after- 
wards, while a candidate for election to 
the Supreme Bench, certain gentlemen 
of the Pittsburgh Bar addressed: him a 
etter, requesting him, in justice to him- 
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self and friends, to put on record an 
authentic and final answer to these cal- 
umnies. This was in the fall of 1852. 
Judge Woodward was then sitting in 
the Supreme Court at Pittsburgh, un- 
der the appointment of Governor Big- 
ler, and his official duties left him little 
time to attend to political correspond- 
ence. But this letter came from gen- 
tlemen of such high character, and was 


‘written from such friendly and admi- 


rable motives, that he felt constrained 
to give it a prompt and full answer. 
This correspondence explains so clearly 
the nature of the slanders referred to, 
as well as their origin and utter falsity, 
that we insert it, in preference to at- 
tempting a statement of our own : 


Dear Sir—Tne undersigned, mem- 
bers of the democratic party, beg leave 
to call your attention to certain charges 
now frequently made by the whig press 
against you in regard to your views 
upon the naturalization laws, and al- 
leged hostility to the rights of natural- 
ized citizens. We are aware that you 
may justly regard your life and conduct, 
in the high station you have ovcupied, 
and the boundless confidence of the 
democratic party which you enjoy, as a 
sufficient answer to such calumnies. 

But the charges are intended to op- 
erate on and mislead persons to whom 
the truth is unknown. We would 
therefure solicit from you an express- 
ion of your views on the subject, if 
your time will permit, not doubting 
that every candid mind will thus be sat- 
isfied, that by no act of your life have 
you been justly chargeable with having 
entertained men or measures favoring 
illiberai or proscriptive policy towards 
adopted citizens, on account of the 
place of their birth or their religious 
opinions. 


Very respectfully yours, &c. 
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James May, 
S. Jones, 
John Anderson, 
J. B. Guthrie; 
Samuel W. Black, 
J. S. Sabita, 
Charles Bilharz, 
J. H. Cassiday, 
Bernard Burns, 
David Campbell, 
George R. White, 
Andrew Burke, 
Edwin M. Stanton, 
Johu McCarthy, 
Joseph Banes, 
M. C. Milligan, 
Charles Purnell, 
William Craig, 
J. Ross Snowden. 


Charles Shaler, 
H. S. Magraw, 
H. Hepburn, 
Herman Gross, 
J. Roth, 

Wm. Rothacker, 
James C. Richey, 
H. Veerheller, 
Jas. Blakely, 
Wm. Wilkins, 
James Gray, 4th st. 
Thomas Wyune, 
Daniel Rogers, 
Thos. Blackmore, 
Eli Burford, 
Thos. Barnes, 
Jacob Barnett, 
Andrew Burke, 
Th. Umbsteedter, 


JUDGE Woopwarp's REPLY. 


PirrspurGH, Sept. 14, 1852. 
GENTLEMEN—The official duties which 
brought me to Pittsburgh keep me con- 
stantly engaged. My answer to your 
letter must therefore be brief. 


From my earliest youth to this pres- 
ent moment I have been an earnest and 
hearty supporter of the democratic 
party, and an equally jealous opponent, 
so far as my political action could de- 
corously and properly go, of whatever 


has opposed it. I am not and never 
have been a “ Native American” in any 
political sense, no more than I am or 
have been a Whig, Anti-Mason, or an 
Abolitionist. 

The charge of “ Nativism” is at- 
tempted to be sustained by a motion 
which I made in the Reform Convention 
of 1837. That was simply a limitation 
of a motion made by Mr. Thomas, a 
Whig member from Chester County, 
and was calculated to compel his party 
(who were in, majority in the Conven- 
tion) to come up to the mark or back 
out. They chose the latter branch of 
the alternative, and my motion, having 
answered its purpose, was withdrawn. 
The sin of introducing this subject into 
that body lies at the door of a Whig, 
aud not at mine. The speech so often 
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quoted against me I am not responsible 
for. It was introduced into the Debates 
by a Whig reporter, in violation of the 
rules of the body, which required him 
to submit it for revision before publica- 
tion, and which he never did. I made 
some observations explanatory of my 
amendment of Thomas’ motion, but that 
speech is not a fair report of them. 
My other speeches were submitted for 
revision. This one I never saw till the 
book was printed, and I have never 
ceased to condemn it. 

During the session of the Convention, 
namely, on the 10th day of January, 
1838, a member in debate alluded to 
the motion—not the speech—as indica- 
tive of hostility to foreigners. I prompt- 
ly denounced the imputation there in 
the face of the Convention, as I have 
done many a time since, as @ gross 
misrepresentation.—See Debates of the 
Convention, vol. LX, pp. 33, 34. 

I have retained the undiminished 
confidence of the Democratic members 


‘of the Reform Convention, several of 


whom were adopted citizens, and all of 
them opposed to “Nativism.” Would 
this have been possible, if the Whig 
reports of my sayings and doings had 
been true? 

The Native American party itself is 
my witness. Seven years ago I was 
the caucas nominee for United States 
Senator. The county of Philadelphia 
was represented by Natives. They 
asked me whether, if elected by their 
votes, 1 would favor their measures for 
changing the naturalization laws. I 
answered them, No; and they threw 
every vote they could command against 
me, and raised a shout of triumph over 
their victory. 

You refer to statements in the Whig 
papers of this city. One of them was 
shown me a few days ago, in which 
was: a garbled extract from a letter 
written by me about a year ago, in 
which I repelled the imputation of Na- 
tivism as distinctly as I deny it now. 
Yet the Editor told his readers that the 
letter contains an admission that my 
sentiments were, at that time, adverse 
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to the rights of foreign-born citizens. 
A copy of the letter thus misrepresented 
by the Pittsburgh Gazette I send you 
herewith in the Keystone of Sept. 23d, 
1851. 

When men will allow their political 


passions to get the better of their ver- 


acity so far as to impel them to acts 
and assertions like this, it is easy 
enough to understand how and why | 
was misrepresented by a reporter of 
the Convention, whose motives for do. 
ing so were just as strong as those 
which actuate my political opponents 
now. 

Another allegation, that I opposed 
Judge Campbell last fall, is as false as 
any other of the numerous misstate- 
ments recently made against me. I 
never opposed any nominee on account 
of his birth or religion, and I supported 
no nominee last fall more heartily than 
I did Judge Campbell. 

It is with infinite reluctance I appear 
before the public at this time, even in 
self-defence. A candidate for judicial 
office is, perhaps, more than any other 
candidate, required to await quietly the 
decision of the people. I am sensible 
as any man can be that politics ought 
to be kept away as far as possible from 
judicial elections, but the terms of your 
letter leave me no choice but to answer. 
I have answered by giving you briefly 
the truth. I give it because it is the 
truth, and I accompany it with no ap- 
peal to party passion or prejudice. 

If industrious defamation can succeed 
in representing me as ever having sus- 
tained any illiberal or proscriptive ism, 
then the truth and a life are powerless 
against slander. 

There are some presses and many 
men opposed to me in political senti- 
ments who are disposed to treat me 
fairly, and who will not descend to base 
appliances to accomplish a party pur- 
pose. Such men and presses command 
my respect. Against others, who are 
less scrupulous, I have no shield but 
the truth and my life, and relying on 
these, I can afford to wait in patience 
the verdict of the people. 


Thanking you, genticmen, for the 
kind feelings manifested in your letter, 


I am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


Geo. W. Woopwarp. 


After the close of the Reform Con- 
vention, Judge Woodward returned to 
Wilkesbarre, and resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession. In the autumn 
of 1838, after a vigorous contest, Da- 
vid R. Porter, the democratic candi- 
date for Governor, was elected. He 
was supported by Judge Woodward 
most ably and efficiently. In April, 
1841, a vacancy having occurred in 
the office of President Judge of the 
Fourth Judicial District, composed of 
the counties of Mifflin, Huntingdon, 
Centre, Clearfield, and Clinton, he 
was appointed to that office. Shortly 
after his appointment, a division of 
the district was made, leaving the 
counties of Centre, Clinton and Clear- 
field to compose the Fourth District, 
in which he remained until the expi- 
ration of his term, in April, 1851. 
He discharged the duties of this office 
acceptably to the people of the dis- 
trict, and with great ability and great 
energy. 

From the time of his appointment 
to the Bench, in 1841, Judge Wood- 
ward was debarred, by the public 
opinion prevalent in his party, from 
active personal participation in polit- 
ical contests. His interest in public 
events, however, was maintained, and 
he watched their progress with an ob- 
servant eye, ever ready to counsel and 
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advise those who were charged with 
the responsibility of the government. 
He supported Mr. Polk for President, 
and Francis R. Shunk for Governor, 
in 1844, and after the election, as soon 
as it was ascertained that Mr. Bu- 
chanan was to become a member of the 
Cabinet of Mr. Polk, the minds of 
leading members of the party through- 
out the State were turned to him as 
the candidate for United States Sena- 
tor, to be selected in order to supply 
the vacancy thus created. He re- 


ceived the nomination of the caucus of 
the democratic members of the Legis- 
lature; and by every rule regulating 
the action of political parties in the 
Sta‘e wus entitled to an clection, 
which the majority of democrats in the 
Legislature was large enough fully to 


ensure. Influences, however, were 
brought to bear upon several members 
of the majority, whose votes secured 
his defeat, and the clection of Simon 
Cameron, the candidate of the Whigs 
and of a faction representing for the 
first time in the politics of the State a 
Native American party. In the case 
of every democrat who voted against 
Judge Woodward, his motives, and 
the manner in which he was con- 
trolled, were well known, and, in 
in most instances, fully disclosed at 
the time. But the }retext by which 
they attempted to justify their con- 
duct was common to them all. They 
placed their justification on the ground 
of the original and often explained 
motion made in the Reform Oonven- 
tion in relation to foreigners; and this 
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notwithstanding the fact that the votes 
of the Native American members 
of the Legislature would have elected 
him; that these votes were actually 
cast for General Cameron; that the 
price of their support was the assent 
of Judge. Woodward to the principles 
of the Native American party; that 
his assent to these principles was 
asked and was refused by him; and 
that General Cameron gave to these 
members the assurances they required, 
received their support, and, with the 
aid of the merchantable democrats he 
had secured, was thus elected ! 

But although bad men thus gained 
a temporary triumph over Judge 
Woodward, by a base and slanderous 
representation of his feeling toward 
foreigners, our adopted citizens them- 
selves have come to understand his 
position in relation to them. They 
know that he has been more truly 
and earnestly their friend than any of 
the demagogues who have successively 
courted, used, abused, and spurned 
them. Whenever they have been the 
victims of popular prejudice—in 1844, 
when the Native American party was 
first founded; in 1854, when the 
Know-Nothing organization swept the 
Northern Staies with the pervading 
ruthlessness of an Egyptian plague— 
he has been foremost in denunciation 
of the cfforts of bad men to trample 
on their rights. And the support 
which he received from foreigners 
when a candidate {or Judge of the Su- 
preme Court in 1852, proves that they 
recognize and realize the falsity of the 
charges which bad men, from time to 
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time, make pretexts for defamation. 
Mr. Polk was inaugurated in March, 
1845, and Congress met on the first 
of the following December, In the 
interval, the Hon. Henry Baldwin, a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States for the circuit composed 
of theStates of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, had died. On the 23d of De- 
cember, Mr. Polk appointed Judge 
Woodward to fill the vacancy. This 
was done without consultation or com- 
munication with him. In conferring 
the appointment, undoubtedly, Mr. 
Polk was influenced by the result of 
the senatorial election, and by the 
purpose to rebuke the unprincipled 
and unscrupulous intrigue by which 
that result had been attained. Unfor- 
tunately for the success of Mr. Polk’s 
object, the appointmeat had been made 
without consuitation with Mr. Buchan- 
an, the Secretary of State, and his op- 
position to the confirmation, in con- 
nection with the hostility of General 
Cameron, led to the defeat of Judge 
Woodward in the Senate. But al- 
though Cameron succeeded in seducing 
some three or four democrats to unite 
with him in this scheme of personal 
vengeance, Judge Woodward had the 
proud satisfaction of receiving an im- 
mense majority of the democratic vote, 
including all the most illustrious Sen- 
ators of our side. 

Judge Woodward thenceforth de- 
voted himself to the discharge of the 
duties of his offiee during the remain- 
der of his term, which expired in 
April, 1851. He then resumed the 
practice of law in his former office in 
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Wilkesbarre, and was thus employed 
until May, 1852, when Governor Big- 
ler appointed him a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, to fill a vacancy caused 
by the death of the Hon. Richard 
Coulter. By a constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in the year 1850, this 
office had become elective, and the ap. 
pointment, therefore, extended only to 
the first of December, 1852, He was 
nominated as the democratic candi- 
date by the Convention of the party 
by acclamation, and thus for the first 
time was able to’ submit his merits 
and his claims to the decision and dis- 
crimination of the people of the State. 
He was a candidate in the year of the 
Presidential election, and that was at 
that time dependent upon the result of 
the general election in October. It 
was found in his case, as it has been 
often proved in other cases, that the 
man who is apparently the last choice 
of the political managers, may well be 
the first choice of the mass of the voters. 
In the county of Luzerne, where he had 
spent his life, and in several adjacent 
counties where he was intimately 
known, he received a larger vote than 
had ever been polled for a candidate in 
a contested election; and he succeeded 
by a majority in the State that vindi- 
cated most amply his professional fit- 
ness, his political position, and the in- 
tegrity of his character. 

During the last eleven years, Judge 
Woodward has been discharging the 
duties of-this responsible and laborious 
office, and throughout the whole period 
his reputation as a Judge has been de- 
servedly high. With unusual powers 
of concentration and great capacity for 
labor, his style of discussing legal ques- 
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tions is singularly forcible, distinct, and 
clear. Avoiding all affectation of fine 
writing on the one hand, and all ten- 
dency to epigram on the other, he says 
of a case just that which it is necessary 
to say in English that is always simple, 
elegant, and racy. There are no opin- 
ions in the Pennsylvania Reports more 
intelligible to plain and unlearned men, 
and there are nonemore thorough, able, 
and exhaustive. The judgment of the 
Supreme Court upon the question of the 
Constitutional right of soldiers to vote, 
was prepared and entered by him. It 
was decided that this right did not ex- 
ist, and the plain letter of the Constitu- 
tion was a sufficient warrant for the 
judgment. It is to be regretted that 
some safe provision for allowing to le- 
gal voters in the army this privilege 
had not been devised. By this it is nog 
meant that any regret should be wasted 
on the failure of the frauds and tricks 
No 


sought to be perpetuated in 1861. 
people would deserve to enjoy free in- 
stitutions, who would suffer thh right of 
suffrage to be tampered with and 
abused in the way in which political 
managers were shown to have tampered 


with and abused it then. But some ad- 
justment could readily be made, by 
which the honest voters of a regiment 
could be permitted to return to their 
homes long enough in advance of an 
election, to make themselves familiar 
with the merits of candjdates and the 
character of the issues at stake. That 
this could he done without Constitutional 
interposition, the country has experi- 
mental proof. Three thousand republi- 
can soldiers could be spared to carry 
Connecticut for the republican party, 
and the infamous order of the War De- 
partment, dismissing Lieutenant Edger- 
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ey frum the service for “circulating 
copperhead tickets” in New Hampshire, 
proves that the Administration have 
ample leisure and peculiar taste for be- 
coming familiar with the minutest de- 
tails of a State election. It is greatly 
to be desired that the practices adopted 
in New Hampshire and Connccticut, 
will not be applied, or attempted in 
Pennsylvania next October. In a vari- 
ety of ways, it would prove a most un- 
wholesome experiment. 

The political position of Judge Wood- 
ward is perfectly familiar and perfectly 
intelligible to the people of Pennsylva- 
nia. Resolute in his opposition to any 
dismemberment of the Union—ready 
to sustain the national government in 
every legitimate and constitutional ef- 
fort to subdue the rebellion—with two 
sons connected with the Northern Arm- 
ies in the East—with two nephews from 
the outbreak of the war in the Armies 
of the West, and with multitudes of 
relatives in the military service of the 
nation everywhere, he insists upon the 
maintenance of the institutions of the 
government tn their spirit and integrity 
—upon the supremacy of the law—upon 
the preservation of the liberty of the 
citizen—upon freedom, within clear, le 
gal limits of action, and thought, and 
speech. He insists upon the mainten- 
ance of the constitutional immunities of 
the States. He is hostile to the whole 
theory of centralization. Upon this 
subject, in a letter written on the first 
of July, 1852, he said: “ The greaf les- 
son taught us is, that the Union itself, 
the product of the States, is to be pre- 
served only by maintaining the just 
rights of the States. This truth, as old 
as our Constitution, is too often forgot- 
ten. That the States were pre-existent 
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to the Union, as sovereigntics abso- 
lutely free and independent, account- 
able to no power on earth for their do- 
mestic institutions and internal eccno- 
my ; that they exist still in all the plen- 
itude of their original sovereignty, save 
in the few particulars, and to the pre- 
cise extent of their voluntary surren- 
der of it in a written constitution, are 
first principles, to which we do well 
often to recur.” He is opposed to the 
exercise of every form of arbitrary, dis- 
cretionary, and despotic power, and 
will be found prepared to resist it at 
the very earliest moment, when it shall 
be ascertained that forcible resistance 
can only repel its aggressions. That 
the existence of a war justifics a Pres- 
ident in governing peaceable commu- 
nities by martial law ; that a temperate 
discussion of political questions, invol- 
ving even criticisms of the policy of the 
Administration, may be punished at the 
mere whim of a subordinate military 
officer; that for such offence punish- 
ments may be invented by a President 
which are unheard of in our jurispru- 
dence; and that the life, liberty, and 
property of the citizen of a State con- 
taining no armed enemy, may be in- 
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vaded upon a government official’s the- 
ory of “military necessity,” are here- 
sies to which Judge Woodward will 
never asscut, in any position which the 
accidents of life may call upon him to 
fill. 


It is believed that his election to the 
office of Governor of Pennsylvania is 
almost a certainty. Certainly, in order 
to prevent it, changes must occur which 
are now unforeseen and unanticipated. 
If he be elected, no man who knows 
him will doubt that he will serve the 
Commonwealth with zeal, integrity, 
ability, and prudence. And he will 
serve her with due courage also. He 
will shrink from no responsibility which 
duty shall require him to assume. He 
will stand steadfastly beside his friends. 
He will resolutely and unflinchingly face 
his enemies; and if, in the course of 
events, the safety of the State shall 
force her people into positions still 
more deplorable than any in which she 
has been yet involved, they may feel 
confident that their destinies will have 
been committed to the guardianship and 
guidance of a patriotic, bold, able, and 
just man. 
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Nations, once fallen, seldom rise again. 
The innate vigor of a people, when once 
it is exhausted, rarely recruits itself for 
a second youth. Nations, like individ- 
uals, have their periods of growth and 
decay; and when the symptoms of de- 
cline or disintegration manifest them- 
selves, it is usually hopeless to arrest 
their inevitable progress. This sad his- 
tory has been repeated in many of earth’s 
noblest people. The culminating point 
in the national development is but a mo- 
ment; and the same law of progress 
which had forced it upward, by the ef- 
fort of successive generations, now, as 
by an ebb, relentlessly draws it down- 
ward, when once that moment is past. 
In most cases, the backward movement 
eannot be stayed: the nation sinks irre- 
coverably to its fall. “For nations,” it 


has been said by a great author, “there 
is no resurrection.” 

Why do these reflections—these awful 
words—fall upon us like a funeral-bell 
at the present moment? Our nation, 
though in the throes of revolution, is 


neither worn out nor exhausted. It is 
not old, and can have none of the decay 
of age about it. But there have been 
nations which, like individuals, have 
grown old in their youth, and perished 
ere middle age. There is such a thing 
as breaking down a nation’s constitu- 
tion in its youth; and what but inevita- 
ble decay and ruin lies beyond it then? 
The very forces of youth, when once the 
constitutional framework of government 
is shattered, hurry the whole body of 
state on to swifter destruction. 

We need not go back to hunt up the 
histories of the fall of constitutional gov- 
ernments to find illustrations. They are 
here, alas! before us at the present mo- 
ment. Not even after the tall of the 


Roman republic did constitutional liber- 
ty suffer so rapid a decline, during the 
reign of the first two Cesars, embracing 
a period of more than sixty years, as we 
have suffered in a single year. Under 
the great usurper, Julius Cesar, who 
destroyed the Republic, and founded the 
Empire upon its ruins, the people en- 
dured no increase of taxes, and there 
was not the least restraint imposed upon 
the personal liberty even of his enemies. 
There was the largest liberty of speak- 
ing and writing. When the abuse of 
his enemies became unendurable, instead 
of locking up the offenders, he answered 
them. Thus, when Cicero published his 
“Cato,” which was designed to show up 
Coesar as a usurper, he met it with the 
* Anti-Cato.” Instead of punishing, he 
endeavored to refute. When all Rome 
was full of the most shocking scandals 
against his deeds and name, and even 
when he was terribly chagrined to find 
his own soldiers singing these scandals 
up and down his own camp, he came out 
with a public contradiction of them, but 
he imposed no restraint upon the largest 
freedom of uttering them. Instead of 
punishing those who wrote the most bit- 
ter lampoons in relation to his connex- 
ion with Cleopatra, he caused his friend 
Oppius to answer them. 

The same unrestrained liberty of 
speech was continued under Augustus 
Cesar. Said this great emperor, “ Let 
us not punish words, but deeds only. 
Let men’s words be free.” Even cari- 
catures and epigrams on some of the 
most delicate personal affairs of the 
monarch were unvisited with punish- 
ment. Augustus knew that none but a 
nation of slaves and cowards would 
long submit to have their freedom of 
speech restrained, as that is a point at 
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which the people most easily realize 
their loss of liberty. The policy of the 
Cresars seems to have been to slide the 
Republic into the Empire so gracefully 
and imperceptibly, that the people could 
take no timely alarm by perceiving the 
least abridgement of their liberties.— 
Such is the difference between great and 
sagacious usurpers and small and fool- 
ish men. After the fall of the Roman 
Republic, and during the first five dec- 
ades of the Empire, there was little per- 
ceptible change in the constitutional 
structure of the government. It is safe 
to say, that for fifty years, embracing 
the fall of the Republic and the begin- 
ning of the Empire, the constitutional 
shocks and changes were not so great 
as we have permitted in a single year. 
More men and women have been impris- 
oned in America within two years, for 
exercising the right of speech, than have 
been imprisoned in Austria, for the same 
cause, in the last quarter of a century, 
or than were imprisoned under the ty- 
rants of Rome during the first fifty years 
of the Empire. And yet we are the sons 
of those noble sires who, only eighty-six 
years ago, proclaimed the sacred right 
of self-government, and established lib- 
erty on this continent. Eighty-six years 
ago! Have we thrown it all away in a 
single year? A little while will answer 
that question, and settle the business for 
us, and for our children, for all time to 
come. 

We are on trial for our national life 
at this moment. The principles of the 
right of the people to self-government, 
on which our nation was founded, are 
now passing a crisis, in which they must 
triumph or perish for ever. Each na- 
tion has first a period, dating from its 
birth tc its bloom, in which it unfolds 
its own peculiar principle, and contrib- 
utes it to the common stock of civiliza- 
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tion. Then it has its period of decay, 
in which it admits a foreign principle, 
loses its inner life, and fades away. 
Tremblingly we ask, if this nation has al- 
ready arrived at the fatal turning point, 
when it must give up its own life-prin- 
ciple, to be reanimated only with a for- 
eign and an antagonistic principle of 
government? Our nation was born out 
of the principle that “ governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” Is there an end of this prin- 
ciple now? This principle gave our na- 
tion an individuality—a soul, as well as 
an external form of its own, that distin- 
guished it, and marked it out from all 
others. Is this soul of self-government 
now passing out of it? Nay, we may 
well ask, if the very form of our govern- 
ment is not passing away? The South, 
we are told, is to be “conquered,” 
“crushed out ;” its institutions “swept 
away,” the property of its citizens “con- 
fiscated,” the inhabitants “ destroyed,” 
or “held as colonies.” And what does 
that imply? It implies not only the kill- 
ing of the free soul of our government, 
but it also implies the destruction of its 
very form. When the people cease to 
have the right of electing their own gov- 
ernors and of making their own laws,and, 
instead, have military governors sent 
among them to enforce the laws only at 
the point of the bayonet, what becomes 
of the great voluntary idea on which 
the nation was founded—the sacred 
principle of self-government? “ Military 
Governor”-is an odd-sounding phrase in 
a republic erected upon the grand foun 
dation, that all “governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” Our Constitution makes no 
provision for such an officer, and contains 
no principle out of which such an officer 
can be created. “ Military Governors,” 
“conquered States,” :* States held as col- 
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onies,”—these are the very things which 
our forefathers fought against, and con- 
quered. They supposed that they had 
formed a Constitution that forever ban- 
ished such names of despotism from the 
land they left to their children. Where 
these names have life, the Constitution 
is dead; and Liberty is dead—dead not 
only among those States which we at- 
tempt to govern with the sword, but 
dead also with ourselves; for it involves 
us all in the common destiny of a mili- 
tary government. We cannot govern 
them with despotic military power, and 
preserve the old forms of constitutional 
liberty for ourselves. We must either 
consent that a military despotism shall 
take the place of the government which 
was furmed by our fathers, and spread 
over the whole land—ourselves as well 
as them—or we must give up this scheme 
of conquering and holding them as col- 
onies. Suppose we could subjugate or 
destroy them, it would all end in the 
subjugation of our own liberty. Would 
that pay? A divine author asks, “ What 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” What 
shall it profit a nation, if it gain all ter- 
ritory, and loses its own soul? What 
shall it profit us, if we regain our lost 
territory, and lose our own distinctive 
national life—the free soul of our gov- 
ernment ? 

The. very proposition to subjugate, 
and hold one-half of the States of this 
Union as conquered colonies, is itself 
the announcement of a revolution, a 
thousand times more dangerous and de- 
structive to liberty, than even the mad 
rebellion of the South; forthat may leave 
us our liberty, and the whole sublime 
temple of our laws ufitouched, while this 
crushes the soul—the vitalizing princi- 
ple of self-government—vut of our insti- 
tutions,and substitutes the Austrian prin- 
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ciple in its place. Suppose we should 
succeed in “destroying” the South, would 
not that be the most terrible defeat of 
ourselves? Would it not be the estab- 
lishment of a principle of government 
destructive of the very genius of the im- 
mortal voluntary principle, which alone 
has most distinguished our institutions 
from the bloody tyrannies of the old 
world! In one word, would it not bring 
to an end the spirit and form of the gov- 
ernment established by Washington? 
Who dare come into the field, and at- 
tempt to answer this question? The 
fashion has been of late to lock men up 
when they could not be answered. Alas! 
what other proof do we seek to convince 
us that the European principle of gov- 
ernment is now fairly launched against 
the American principle, and is determin- 


‘ed to bring to naught the work of our 


fathers? We know that, for daring to 
ag this question, the Republican papers 
will demand that we shall be deprived 
of our liberty, in imitation of the black- 
est hour of Spanish despotism. But still 
we dare to ask it; because we dare to 
be free, and because we know how to 
despise and denounce the tyrants who 
would murder liberty on this continent, 
and strangle our glorious Republic in its 
very infancy. 

The mighty sentiment of the Revolu- 
tion, “Give me liberty, or give me death,” 
has not, we pray God, quite perished in 
this land. In one soul, at least, it has 
not perished; and, therefore, there is no 
terror so great as that of being afraid to 
speak the truth, and of meanly hiding 
out of sight when the foes of our coun- 
try are abroad. 

But this, we shall be told, is “aiding 
rebellion.” No doubt there is many an 
honest fool who will think so, and many 
a dishonest knave who will say so; but 
no truthful wise man will admit that free 











discussion will do harm to anything but 
tyranny and wrong. The man who will 
not allow free discussion, is both a ty- 
rant and a coward—more fit for a dun- 
geon himself, than for a post of office 
among a free people. No! he aids re- 
bellion who denies the right of free dis- 
cussion; for he teaches the people to 
disregard the Constitution, and himself 
sets the example of rebelling against the 
very soul of its existence. If we cannot 
suppress rebellion without destroying 
liberty, and abolishing the constitution- 
al form of our government, then rebel- 
lion has an indefeasible right to succeed. 
But, “have we not a right to preserve 
the Union?” Yes: that right is sacred 
—it is eternal—and no man, who loves 
his country, will count his own life too 
great a sacrifice for its salvation. If 
you are saving the Union—if you are 
preserving the glorious old Constitution 
which was the bond of our Union—then 
we shall stand by you in life or in death 
for the accomplishment of that great 
end. But, if you are trampling upon 
that Constitution—if you are making the 
salvation of the Union an impossible 
thing—if you prefer the enlargement of 
negroes to the reconstruction of the 
“Union as it was”—then we shall not 
go with you—no, not even though yon 
fill this once free land as full of prisons 
as perdition is of fiends! Your tyranny 
we denounce, and your threats we de- 
spise. We hold you as traitors, more 
to be condemned than the abhorred re- 
bellion of the South; because you aim, 
not like it, at the mere territorial integ- 
rity of the Union, but at its fundamental 
life—at the very soul of liberty and self- 
government. To “destroy” the South, 
is not to saye the Union. To sweep over 
the territory of revolted States, with all 
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the savagery of unrestrained vengeance, 
is not to bring them back. To “exter- 
minate” them, is not to enforce the laws, 
for there-are no laws for the extermina- 
tion of States. Let us understand this 
matter: once establish the right to de- 
stroy—to hold as colonies—and the gov- 
ernment which was established by the 
great men of the Revolution, perishes 
forever. This is a thousand times worse 
than secession; for that makes no war 
upon either the spirit or form of the 
government. To secede from a govern- 
ment, is not to destroy it. But this thing, 
that the abolitionists propose to do, 
sweeps down the whole temple of the 
Constitution and laws together, and 
leaves upon its ruins a gigantic despot- 
ism, which inaugurates its advent by 
threatening to cut the throats of all who 
do not adopt their degrading notions of 
negro equality with the white race.— 
Suppose these men should succeed in 
destroying slaveholders, how long may 
it be before they will begin to destroy 
some other portion of the people, who 
hold opinions different from their own? 
If we have not a right to differ with them 
on the subject of negroes, do we not lose 
the right to differ with them on any sub- 
ject? If we allow them to strike down 
our liberty in this matter, where is our 
liberty in any thing else secure? 

To preserve this Union, then, the peo- 
ple have not only to overcome the crime 
and folly of secession, but they have also 
to strike down this bloody, liberty-de- 
stroying monster of Abolition. The 
crimes of the secessionists are territorial 
and external—those of the abolitionists 
are fundamental, striking at the heart of 
the Constitution, and sweeping away the 
whole edifice of popular self-govern- 
ment, 
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Tue following extract from a letter 
written by one of our officers the day 
after the great slaughter at Fredericks. 
burg, will be read with mingled shame 
and indignation by every Northern man, 
except the abolitionists, who appear to 
delight in such theft and plunder: 


“I went over the Rappahannock this 
morning, (the 13th,) and such a scene as 
I witnessed cannot possibly be described. 
The men had emptied every house and 
store of its contents, and the strects, as 
@ matter of course, were filled with 
chairs and sofas, pianos, books. and ev- 
ery thing imaginable. The men were 
beginning to make themselves appear 
as ridiculous as possible. Some had 
hauled pianos to the front doors, and 
were making hideous noises on them. 
Others were in silk dresses, with bea- 
ver hats on, parading the streets. Othe 
ers were reading letters; while others 
turned their attention to obtaining to- 
bacco, of which there was an immense 

/ quantity in the town. I have seen hun- 
‘ dreds of men with from fifty to one 
hundred pounds of it. I saw one man 
with a canary bird, and another with a 
banjo. Amore disgraceful scene I have 
never witnessed. If Richmond suffers 
the same fate that this town has, no 
wonder that the whites fight so. The 
shelling was a military necessity; but 
after the town was in our possession the 
pillaging should have ce.<ed. I think 
,our army has been disgraced to-day by 
this act. * * * Yesterday was an 
eventful day. I fired some four hun- 
dred and fifty rounds from my battery, 
None of my men were hurt. Just be- 
fore dark we opened a tcrrific cannon- 
ade on the houses where the shurp- 
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shooters secreted themselves, while a 
number of our men crossed in boats, 
and, at a signal, we ceased firing, and 
they rushed up the banks from boats 
and bridges, driving the enemy before 
them, and taking some prisoners.” 


A Fedexal officer, corresponding for 
the Chicago Times, gives an account of 
Gen. Grant’s progress in Northern Miss- 
issippi, which shows that our soldiers 


under that command are horribly de- 
moralized : 


“Straggling through the country, and 
stealing every thing that they can lay 
their hands on, (says the correspondent, ) 
whether of use or not to them, goes on. 
Helpless women and children are robbed 


* of their clothes and bedding, their pro- 


visions taken from them, and by men 
who have no earthly use for them what- 
ever.” 

(FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT.) 

“A private letter received here not 
long since, from a soldier in one of our 
western armies, states that their march 
South was characterized by acts of van- 
dalism, and wanton outrage, and fiend- 
ish cruelty disgraceful to a civilized 
people. Burning houses, desolated 
fields, and homeless households marked 
their path; while unlicensed robbery, 
indiscriminate plunder, and, not unfre- 
quently, assassination completed the 
woeful picture presented by an invad- 
ing army, which appeared to be without 
restraint, and whose only purpose would 
seem to be, as thus manifested, to burn, 
pillage, and destroy as it went.” 


Men who behave in this manner are 
not soldiers, but brigands. The officers 
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who allow such crimes deserve to be 
execrated by the parents whose sons 
are under their command. It was one 
of the real causes of abolition com- 
plaint against Gen. McClellan, that he 
forbid marauding and plundering. It 
is painful to publish such things; but 
the people ought to know them, in order 
that they may understand why it is that 
the Southern people fight with such un- 
natural desperation, and why they have 
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come to entertain such a sincere horror 
of Northern people. Generals who al- 
low these crimes on the part of their 
soldiers, it is certain, are not fighting 
to restore the Union—they are doing 
the barbarous will of the abolitionists, 
to drive the South so far out that it can 
never get back. We are sorry to say 
that Gen. Grant has won for himself a 
most inglorious notoriety in this partic- 
ular. 





IMPORTANT DECISION. 


BY JUDGE SPRAGUE, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


ee 


WE copy some extracts from a recent 
decision of Judge Sprague, of Massachu- 
setts, in the final disposition of the ques- 
tions arising in the case of the Amy War- 
wick. The authority of this distinguished 
Jurist has been invoked in favor of the 
power of Congress to confiscate the prop- 
erty of rebels on the land. It will be 
seen that he entirely repudiates any such 
doctrine, and also any power in the Na- 
tional Government to destroy the States. 
Nothing can be more explicit than the 
following language : 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
APRIL, 1862. 


THE AMY WARWICK AND CARGO. 


Belligerent Rights of the Government as against 
tts own subjects in civil war. 


Spracue, J.—These claimants (Dun- 
lop, Moncure & Co.) having been perma- 
nent residents of Richmond, Va., before 
and ever since the sailing and capture of 
this vessel, are in the same condition as 
were Edmond, Davenport & Co., claim- 
ants of the 400 bags of coffee, which have 
already been condemned. If the opinion 
given in that case be adhered to, this 
claim must be dismissed. 

An objection to the prize decisions of 

. the District Courts has arisen from an 
apprehension of radical consequences. 
It has been supposed that if the Govern. 
ment have the rights of a belligerent, 
then, after the rebellion is suppressed, 
it will have the rights of conquest; that 
a State and its inhabitants may be per- 
manently divested of all political privi- 
leges, and treated as foreign territory, 
acquired by arms. This is an error—a 
grave and dangerous error. 

Conquest of a foreign country gives 
absolute and unlimited sovereign rights. 
But no nation ever makes such a con- 
quest of its own territory. If a hostile 
power, either from without or within a 
nation, takes possession and holds abso- 
lute dominion over any portion of its ter- 


ritory, and the nation, by foree of arms, 
expels or overthrows the enemy, and 
suppresses hostilities, it acquires no new 
title, but merely regains possession, of 
which it had been temporarily deprived. 
The nation acquires no new sovereignty, 
but merely maintains its previous rights. 

Another objection to those decisions 
of the District Courts is founded upon 
the apprehension that they may lead to 
or countenance cruel and impolitic con- 
fiscations of private property found on 
land. This apprehension is unfounded. 
No such consequence can legitimately 
follow. Those decisions undoubtedly 
assert that the United States have the 
rights of a belligerent. But the extent 
of those rights on land, or the manner 
in which they are to be exercised, were 


“not discussed. They were not even ad- 


verted to, except to say that enemy’s 
property, found by a belligerent on land, 
within his own country, on the breaking 
out of a war, will not be condemned by 
the Courts, although it would be if found 
at sea. This distinction, so far as it 
goes, tends to show that the doctrine of 
maritime captures is not to be applied 
to seizures on land. But the danger 
upon which this objection is founded 
does not arise from the administration 
of the prize laws by the Courts, or from 
the exercise of belligerent rights by 
military commanders upon military exi- 
gencies. The objection really arises 
from fear of the legislation of Congress. 
It is apprehended that they may pass 


‘sweeping or general acts of confiscation, 


to take practical effect only after the re- 
bellion shall have been suppressed ; that 
whole estates, real and personal, which 
have not been seized during the war, 
may be taken and confiscated upon com- 
ing within reach of the Government, af- 
ter hostilities shall have ceased. This, 
as we have seen, would not be the exer- 
cise of belligerent rights, the war being 
at anend. Belligerent confiscations take 
effect only upon property of which pos 
session is taken during the war. As 
against property which continues under 
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the control of the enemy, they are wholly 
inoperative. If possession be acquired 
by or after the peace, then previous le- 
gislation may take effect, but it will be 
by the right of sovereignty, nor as an 
act of war. Under despotic govern- 
ments, the power of municipal confisca- 
tion may be unlimited; but under our 
government, the right of sovereignty 
over any portion of a State is given and 
limited by the Constitution, and will be 
the same after the war as it was before. 
When the United States take possession 
of any rebel district, they acquire no new 
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title, but merely vindicate that which 
previously existed, and are to do only 
what is necessary for that purpose.— 
Confiscations of property, not for any 
use that has been made of it, which go 
not against an offending thing, but are 
inflicted for the personal delinquency of 
the owner, are punitive ; and punishment 
should be inflicted only upon due convic- 
tion of personal guilt. What offences 
shall be created, and what penalties af- 
fixed, must be left to the justice and 
wisdom of Congress within the limits 
prescribed by the Constitution. 


el el ele ae te ad 


DANIEL WEBSTER A PROPHET! 


Wuen the “great Expounder of the 
Constitution” read the speech of Mr. 
Seward, which announced “the irre- 


pressible con flict,” he exclaimed— 


“If these infernal fanatics and aboli- 
tionists ever get power in their hands, 
they will override the Constitution, set 
Supreme Court at defiance, change and 
make laws to suit themselves, lay violent 
hands on those who differ with them in 
their opinion, or dare question their in- 
fallibility; and, finally, bankrupt the 
country, and deluge it with blood !” 


We beg, with due respect, to cal] Mr. 
Lincoln’s attention to these words of ter- 
rible prophecy, uttered by the immortal 
Daniel Webster. The flowers have blos. 
somed over the grave of the great states 
man but a few summers before his awful 
words are more than fulfilled. Will Mr. 
Lincoln deny that abolitionism has al- 
ready wrought the work of destruction 
and death then foretold? 
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Lincoln and Louis XIV. 

A Washington Republican letter-writer says 
that Mr. Lincoln reminds him of Louis XIV. 
But he does not tell us why he reminds him of 
Louis the Fourteenth. Is it because Louis was 8 
great tyrant and a great fool? Or is it because 
he was surrounded with pimps and plotters 
and rascals, who practiced every mean and de- 
testable vice known to the catalogue of base 
crimes? Or is it becanse the monarch’s affected 
greatness bore the same relation to real great- 
ness that bombast does to sublimity, or that 
the simulacra of Epicurus did to real bodies? 
that is, that shadows bear to substance. Is 
that the reason? Or is it because the letter- 
writer is himself a fool? Nothing more likely. 
Louis XIV was a great libertine; but, notwith- 
standing the notorious obscenity of Lincoln’s 
jokes, we do not believe he isthat. Louis XIV 
was a man of elegant manners; but, in his 
controversy with Douglas, Lincoln said, “I am 
not, and never e<pect to be a gentleman.” 
There is no doubt that Lincoln can speak the 
truth if he has a mind to, and perhaps this is 
the likeness our letter-writer discovers between 
him and Louis. It is a similarity to be con- 
templated with pride and satisfaction. Louis’ 
flatterers really persuaded him that he was a 
great man, and they gave him golden medals, 
setting forth glorious exploits, which he never 
achieved. Perhaps Lincoln’s flatterers, the con- 
tractors and the brave knights of shoddy, have 
persuaded him that he is a great man, and they 
have at least attached the glory of medals to 
his numerous negro proclamations. Evelyn 
said that Lonis’s flatterers were made up of a 
class of writers who blaspheme for bread. Lin- 
coln’s are of an order who blaspheme for green- 
backs. One of the medals presented to Louis 
represented the monarch as standing between 
the cities of Genoa and Luxemburg, holding 
the world on the point of his sword—victori 
perpetuo, ob expugnatas urbes ducentas; not ob 
servatos cives, for preserving citizens and pro- 
moting human happiness; but for laying whole 
cities and countries in desolation and ashes 
Lincoln should have a medal representing hin 


self as standing between a dungeom end 1 
grave yard, holding a white man’s skull on th: 
point of asword with a negro baby resting in 
his bosom. Another medal was made for the 
French tyrant on the revocation of the Bdict 
of Nantes in 1685—vicies centena millia Calvi- 
niane ecclesiac, §c., that is for having converted 
two millions * Protestants by dragonading 
and destruction. Ux the same principle Lincoln 
ought certainly to have a medal, for he has 
slain nearly half a million of white men in 
trying to establish the doctrine of negro-equal- 
ity. Another medal of the king had this mot- 
to—gquad libet licet, that is, “what I list is law.” 
That we confess does sound really Lincolnish. 
And here is another—stat pro ratione voluntas, 
that is, “the cause is in my will, I will” And 
yet another—nusquam meta mili; that ie, “I 
‘have no boundary.” These all sound like Lin- 
coln, and it is possible, after all, that the 
Washington flunky is not to b> laughed at for 
discovering parallels between a French Bom- 
bastes and an American Furioso, 

CaRLYLE on THE ResELLiox.—Thomas Car 
lyle’s estimate of the Southern rebellion and 
the efforts for its suppression is given in the 


following brief article in the August number 
of Macmillan’s Magazine: 

Lr (Americana) IN NUCE. 

Peter of the North (to Pavt of the South.— 
“ Paul, you unaccountable scoundrel, I find 
you hire your servants for life, not by the 
month or year, as I do! You are going straight 
to hell, you 

Pavut.—* Good words, Peter! The risk ig 
my own: I am willing to take the risk. Hire 
you your servants by the month or day, and 
get straight to heaven; leave me to my own 
method.” 

Pgrer.—No, I won't. I will beat your brains 
out first!” (And is trying dreadfully ever since, 
but cannot yet manage tt.) 


The New York Times thinks that by this 
Mr. Carlyle will forfeit the good opinion of every 
body in this country whose good opinion he 
would value. For the heuefit of the editor of 
the Times we can tell him that the great Eng- 
lish author entertains for the abolitionists 
nothing but unbounded contempt. In 1849 he 
wrote a pamphlet entitled, “The Nigger Ques- 
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tion,” in which he lashed the “loud braying 
philanthropists” with unmerciful severity. 
When the editor of this journal was in Europe 
four years ago, he heard Garlyle speak of the 
abolitionists in similar bitter terms. If it will 
counfort uur ‘load-braying philanthropists, we 
can tell them that men of intellect in England 
and France agree with Carlyle. 

Rev. Dr. Tyng, alias Higginson. 

The Rev. Dr. Tyng is a Yankee from Massa- 
chusetts. His real name is Higginson, a family 
which, more than half a century ago, was no- 
torious for its bad passions and moral violence. 
Col. Higginson who commands the Massachu- 
setts negro regiment is of this family. He was 
the leader of the abolition mob at Boston, in 
1854, which murdered a United States officer, 
who was doing his duty under the law. In 
1857 he headed a call for a “ Disunion Conven- 
tion” at Worcester. Afterwards he signed a 
circular for a disunion convention which was 
called at Cleveland, Ohio. He is a proper tool 
for the work of the abolition army. His rela- 
tive, Dr. Tyng, should be with him, doing the 
basiness of congenial murder, instead of dis- 
gracing the pulpit of s religion of peace. 


Tne Weapons of the Administration. 

The Boston Courier thus paints the face of 
Lincolnism : 

“The Administration has two methods of 
dealing with those who oppose its plans. The 
first is, if possible, to intimidate them into 
silence by threats, and, whenever they can, by 


the practice of illegal persecution and military 
terrorism. The second, applied to those who 
know their rights as citizens, and dare to assert 
them, is, to defame and abuse them through 
« subsidized press, to ruin them by false and 
malicious slanders, so cunningly worded as to 
be within the law, and so numerous as to defy 
contradiction.” 


Negro blood in the veins of Hamlin, 

Sumner and Lincoln. 

Ever since we were a boy we have known that 
Hannibal Hamlin, the Vice President, has negro 
blood in his veins. When he first came before 
the public in Maine, as a Democratic candidate 
for the Legislature, the opposition published 
numerous depositions in the Whig papers to 
prove his negro origin. His great-grand- 
mother was a negress, and hia great-grand- 
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faher a mulatto. His grandfather was a 
quadroon, who commanded a company of ne- 
groee and Indians in the last war. So the 
Vice President, according to this chronology, is 
one-sixteenth negro. But then that is no rea- 
son why he should act like a full-blooded 
one. 

Senator Sumner, it is also said, is part negro. 
It is charged that his great-great-grandmother 
was a rich negress from Demarara. When his 
father was a candidate for High Sheriff of Bos- 
ton, thirty years or so ago, this fact of his 
origin was brought out by his political oppo- 
nents. Sumner had a sister whose skin was 
of that peculiar lily-whiteness, which indi- 
cates the presence of negro blood; and many 
years ago she was snubbed at Newport by some 
Southern ladies, who felt sure that she was 
not a pure Caucasian. 

A Western author has issued a pamphlet ad- 
ducing evidence to show that Old Abe is also 
“part negro.” Of the truth of his facts we 
know nothing. Hamlin and Sumner, to the 
scientific eye, show the presence of negro blood, 
but we cannot say the same of Old Abe. Na- 
ture, however, sometimes disguises herself so ef- 
fectually as to elude even the quick gaze of 
science. 

On the whole we are not sure that it would 
not redound to Lincoln’s honor to have it 
proved that he is part negro. For then, on the 
ground of a natural sympathy with his own 
Pace, we might find excuses for acts which we 
could never pardon in a white man. 


Lincoln’s Bullocks. 

The victims of the Conscription bill are now 
called “Lincoln’s bullocks.” In his letter to 
Gov. Seymour, Lincoln justifies his own unjust 
and inexorable enforcement of the conscription 
by declaring that Jeff. Davis forces the men of 
the South into his army “as butchers do bul- 
locks into slaughter-pens.” Therefore, he, Abra- 
ham Liucoln, has made up his mind to do the 
same thing. The figure is entirely worthy of 
Lincoln and his cause. He is forcing men, 
who were once free, into his negro-liberating 
army as butchers force bullocks into the slaugh- 
ter-pen. It is a s/euyhter-pen, and the wretches 
who force nien into it are Sutchers. How long! 
O, how long shall the peopie be butchered to glut 
the hellish rage of the abolitionists? How long 
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will the people allow themselves to ‘be so in- 
gloriously butchered? How long will they 
allow themselves to be slaughtered like bul- 
locks 


Conscription the Death of Liberty. 

In the city of New York, on the morning of 
the Slst of October, 1765, the day before the 
Stamp Act was to take effect, the Weebly Post 
Bey came out, headed with the following pro- 
logue: “A Funeral Lamentation on the Death 
of Liberty, which finally expires on the 3lst 
of October, in the year of our Lord, 1775, and 
of our Slavery.” Now we have not only the 
Stamp Act, a thousand fold more grinding than 
the British act of 1775, but we have the Con- 
scription Bill, which does indeed open an era of 
slavery. 


William D. Kelly in love with a negro. 
William. D. Kelly, a member of Congress for 


ma the 
we have 


Philadelphia, in a recent speech, said : 
an Ce tee therm oe 
e * man’ w 
waited.” 


We have no dgpbt that W. 0. Kelly is just 
the kind of a man to wait for a negro, while 
in his connection with white men, he is a cow- 
ardly libeller and liar. Perhaps he is right in 
waiting for negroes, as few white men, who 
know him, would willingly accept his company. 
He is a wretch whom the very instincts of a 
gentleman turn from with loathing, and whose 
face seems to have been deformed by the hand 
of God, that all men might shun him. 


Sone or THE ABOLITIONISTS. 

O ring the bells, a joyfal peal, 
And rend with shouts the main, 

We've learned that ‘freedom means fo steal, 
And fire the fruitful plain. 


A burning wheatfield is our pride, 
A pillaged home our joy; 
And then a stolen nag to ride 
Is bliss without alloy. 


Old Abe, a merry man is he, 
And we are merry all; 

To swim in blood is to be free— 
Roll on the fiery ball! 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 


Who began it ? ° 

That is a question which candid 
men ought to settle very definitely in 
their minds, while endeavouring to 
find out the origin, and to estimate 
the guilt of the unnatural war which 
has sundered the Union. To know 
who began it, is the directest course 
to find our way out of the labyrinth of 
horrors that environ us. 

Who is responsible for the bitter, 
burning hatred which has sprung up 
between the Northern and Southern 
sections of our country—between those 
who were brethren and friends until 
within a quarter of a century back ? 

Who started this tide of hate, which 
has rolled on until it has inundated the 
whole land ? 

Who began the “ outrages” which 
have for a long time now formed the 
staple of Republican editorials ? 

Last winter, when the legislature of 
Massachusetts was ineffectually trying 
to repent in proposing to repeal its 
unconstitutional negro liberty bill, a 
document of thirty-six pages, entitled 
“Southern outrages,” and signed by 
three men and three women, was laid 
before that august body, which was 
published by the legislature as a regu- 
lar state document, number 121. 

That three old women and three old 
men of Boston should get up such a 
pamphlet, surprised nobody. 

That the Massachusetts legislature 
should publish such a thing as a state 
document, surprised nobody. 

But it is a standing insult to the 
intelligence of the Northern people 
to pretend that there is either justice 
er truth in saying that these “ out- 
rages” began with the South. 





The North began them, in its uncon. 
stitutional and incendiary warfare upon 
the institutions of the South. 

The oldest “ outrage” recorded in 
this Massachusetts state document is 
located only eighteen years back, but it 
is more than a quarter of a century 
since the North began its “ outrages ” 
upon the constitutional rights and do- 
mestic peace of the South, by permit- 
ting and fostering the organization of 
Abolition societies, and the publication 
of incendiary tracts, for the avowed 
purposes of forcing the South to give 
up its property in “ slaves,” or to influ. 
ence the negroes to cut their masters’ 
throats. 

As long ago as 1835 the organ of the 
Abolitionists, the Emancipator, said: 
‘“‘ Slavery must be abolished, if not by 
the fear of the sword, then by the sword 
itself !” 

In 1834 another organ of Abolition- 
ism, The Human Rights, said : “ Be the 
consequences what they may, say the 
slaveholders, we will not give up our 
property. Then you must. take the 
consequences.” The second annual res 
port of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society, published 15th of January, 
1834, declared that there were then in 
existence two hundred and fifty publi. 
cations advocating such principles as 
these. 

The Emancipator of August, 1836, 
stated that there had been formed, 
during the month of July, in the New 
England States, and im New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, twenty-six new 
anti-slavery societies, pledged to this 
same bloody business. The following 
statement we copy from the work above 
referred to: “This number of the 
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Emancipator is the first of a monthly 
series. It will be issued to a great ex- 
tent gratuitously. Already 50,000 
copies of the small paper entitled 
Human Rights have been sent forth, 
and 50,000 copies of the Anti-slavery 
Record for July. Next month the same 
series will be repeated.” 

The following statement was made 
up by the Emancipator of the number 
of papers distributed in the month of 
July, 1836 : 

Human Rights 50,000 copies. 
A. 8. Record 50,000 ,, 


Emancipator §0,u00  ,, 
Slave’s Friend 0 » 


Which would be two millions one hun- 
dred thousand aunually of these incen- 
diary documents. The Slave’s Friend, 
in this list, was professedly a child’s 
paper, was written in a very simple 
style, full of shocking narratives, and 
was evidently designed to circulate 
among the “ slaves,” as small quanti- 
ties of them were repeatedly seized in 
various parts of the South. In this 
work the slaveholder was represented 
as “ a robber,” “a pirate,” “a tyrani,” 
“a scoundrel who ought to die in 
agonies.” 

In 1837, the Anti-Slavery Society ad- 
vertised a list of over seventy different 
publications, besides various prints and 
other articles of similar design. The 
following is a specimen of advertise- 
ments which appeared in the papers at 
that time : 

« Picture of a slave in chains, with a negro’s 
complaint in poetry. By J. G. Whittier.” 

“ Anti-slavery handkerchiefs, ornamented 
with four cuts, and extracts from the Slave’s 
Friend, printed with indelible ink, price 50 cts. 
per dozen.” 

“ Anti-slavery seals, giving a fair impress of 
8 slave in chains, on sealing-wax ; price, single, 
ys slave in chaing ; pri 

“ Plaster of a slave > ?P 
single Sota” snes 





And the object of all this was to in- 
flame the passions of the more ignorant 
of the northern people, to stimulate 
them to open “ underground railroads,” 
to steal negroes, and to put into their 
hands the means of arousing them to 
slaughter their masters. This Emanci- 
pator, from which we have already 
quoted, admitted that the Abolitionists 
had sent missionaries and school-teach- 
ers into the South for the purpose of 
propagating their hellish doctrines. It 
said, “ Let them drive out our mission- 
aries and school-teachers, we will use 
that as an argument to rouse the Chris- 
tian world against the sin of slavery.” 

A very enlightened morality, truly, 
to send missionaries to inspire the ne- 
groes with a thirst for their masters’ 
blood ! and then, when the masters drive 


‘out such “missionaries” from their 


midst, to hold them up as “ tyrants” to 
the Christian world ! 


And we send money to convert the 
heathen of foreign lands, while we have 
such revolting “ heathenism” at our 
own doors! In the name of arighteous 
God, if we have either prayers or money 
to spare, let us spend them in trying to 
convert the incendiaries and assassins 
who for twenty-five years have been 
allowed to carry on these plots of revo- 
lution and blood in our midst. And 
there are those among us who, after ah 
this, have the effrontery to talk about 
«‘ Southern outrages !” 

Four years last August, nine 
Yankee ministers and twenty-one 
Yankee pedlars were harged in the 
State of Texas, because it was clearly 
proved that they were arming the 
blacks with pistols, and furnishing them 
with small vials of strychnine, with 
which to slaughter and poison their 
masters. And we have not yet forgot 
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ten how the entire Republican press 
howled, like an army of wolves, at the 
“ outrage” which sent thirty assassins 
to answer for their crimes at the just 
bar of the Almighty! Nor shall we 
ever forget what a hullabaloo was raised 
over the just hanging of an old Kansas 
horse-thief and burglar, who went with 
a murderous crew into the State of Vir- 
ginia, with a long-matured plan for the 
indiscriminate slaughter of the white 
men, women and children! The exe- 
cution of these assassins was called a 
“ Southern outrage” by thousands of 
worshipers of the Abolition fiend, who 
filled a hundred churches nightly with 
cries of praise to their newly-canonized 
“ Saint Assassin,” and his lovely band 
of * martyrs !” 

In the enumeration of “ outrages ” 
which we have now named, we have 
hardly given an introduction to the 
long list of ctimes and insults which 
Abolitionists of the North have been 
practising against the South for a period 
of nearly a third of a century. 

We have this question for the Repub- 
lican editors : Can you produce an in- 
stance where the South has permitted 
the organization of societies for the 


purpose of interfering with the domestic ' 


affairs of the North? Have they ever 
allowed madmen in their midst to ex- 
pend millions of dollars a-year in the 
publication of documents to render life 
and property in the North insecure ? 
And, if innocent Northern men may 
sometimes have suffered from unjust 
suspicions, as is very likely they may, 
is it any more than happens frequently 
in our courts of justice, where, by un- 
fortunate mistakes, the innocent are 
made to suffer for the guilty? And 
there is this for the North to reflect 
upon—if we had never permitted nor 
fostered the Abolition ‘ incendiarism, 
mone of our innocent citizens would 
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ever have suffered, by mistake, for its 
crimes. 

If we had never permitted Abolition- 
ism to array Northern opinion and 
Northern legislation against the insti- 
tutions, against the vested rights, 
against the constitutional rights of the 
South, the devil of secession would 
never have been born, and the Union 
would at this day have been prosperous 
and happy. 

This fact tells the whole story in a 
single sentence. 

This tells us who is to blame. 

This shows who began it. 

And it shows the way to end it too. 

No intelligent man supposes that the 
sword ever can restore the Union.— 
For in every possible event, the sword 
is powerless for reconstruction. To con- 
quer and crush is not to restore, but to 
destroy. 

We may keep on conquering and 
crushing to the end of time, and if we 
offer nothing else, we shall never bring 
back our severed Union. While the 
sword is doing zs work of vainly en- 
forcing obedience to law, let the whole 
North at once and for ever recede from 
its hostility to the institutions of the 
South—let Abolitionism be thoroughly 
crushed out, and that will prove the 
heaviest blow we can deal at rebellion ; 
that will be crushing the head of the 
Dis-union serpent. But to talk of re- 
storing the Union while Abolitionism is 
left howling rampant through one-half 
of it, is as foolish as to think of drying 
up a flood by attempting to dam up its 
mad waters, while all its fountains are 
left open. How vain! How foolish ! 
While the sword tugs uselessly at the 
throat of rebeilion in the South, let the 
ballot, let public opinion, let speech and 
press everywhere tug at the throat of 
the real author of all the mischief, 
Abolitionism in the North ! 
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SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN NATIONS. 


—_— 


Many were the delusions which led 
the Republican members of Lincoln’s 
first session of Congress to reject ev- 
ery proposition which was offered as 
a means of saving our country from the 
terrible calamities of civil war; but 
among these incentives to folly, nome 
was perhaps more general than the idea 
that the South was everyway our inferior 
in all the attributes of greatness and 
power. 

Even Mr. Seward, in his Astor House 
speech, prophesied that there would be 
an end of the rebellion in sixty days. 

Republican senators curled their lips 
and turned up their noses, and said the 
Southern people were “ braggarts” and 
“ cowards,” who would dare to do noth- 
ing but “ boast” and “swagger” and 
“lie.” They were called “barbarians,” 
“paupers” and “scullions.” 

Republican governors, senators, states- 
men and editors educated the more ig- 
norant class of the North to believe all 
this; and flushed with the hopes which 
fanaticism so easily inspires they plung- 
ed into the war as recklessly as the un- 
thinking horse rushes into battle. 

Oh, it was to be all-over in sixty days. 

The people were amazed and struck 
with admiration at the President’s stu- 
pendous plans when he called for 45,000 
men. . 

Everybody knew that 50,000 would 
be more than enough, but still approved 
of the President’s sagacity in calling 
out the overwhelming force of 75,000 to 
“crush the rebellion at once.” 

Democrats counciled moderation and 
compromise as the wisest things to be 
tried, even to the last stretch of forbear- 
ance before we made the final irretrace- 
able plunge into the whirlpools of blood. 

Democrats said from the beginning 





that five times seventy-five thousand 
men would not be enough. 

And there was a time when it was 
called “treason” to say as much as 
that. 

If any man dared to suggest that our 
Southern fellow-citizens would prove 
themselves neither cowards nor fools, a 
shout instantly went up about his ears 
from ten thousand brainless throats that 
he was a “traitor” and a “secessionist 
in disguise.” 

Ah, yes, to have one’s brains in one’s 
head was to be a “traitor.” 

To tell the truth was to be a seces- 
sionist. To foresee the calamity which 
must follow the scornful rejection of the 
Crittenden amendment, and afterwards 
ef the proposition for a Convention of 
the States to settle all our difficulties, 
was to be an “enemy of the govern- 
ment,” and it was a piece of remarkable 
good luck if a military prison was not 
the reward of so much honesty and 
sagacity. 

Now see what a 'esgon thirty months 
of bitter experience has taught our 
“ sixty days” fanatics? 

There are the battles of * Bull Run,” 
“Springfield,” “ Lexington,” “ Edwards’ 
Ferry,” and “ Belmont”—look at them, 
and learn the consequences of the folly 
of underating the prowess of the rebel 
foe! 

Think of the millions of treasure al- 
ready spent, of the thousands of lives 
already sacrificed, and then answer, if 
it would not have been well for us if we 
had not suffered ourselves to be deceiv- 
ed in relation to the strength and skill 
and inveterate determination of the 
enemy. 

Has not this delusion lasted long 
enough? ' 





SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN NOTIONS. 


Elder Leland, whose name is illus- 
trious in the revolutionary history of 
our country, once prayed, at the instal- 
lation of a talented ‘but vain and pomp- 
ous young minister—*“ 0, Lord, do thou 
prick him and let the wind out.” It 
might conduce to our own safety, and to 
the placing of us in a more honorable 
light before mankind, if somebody would 
perform a similar operation upon the 
Republican editors of the United States, 
who have made themselves believe, and 
made their readers believe, that the peo- 
ple of our Southern states are absolute- 
ly inferior to us Northerners in all the 
attributes of a vigorous and powerful 
nationality, and that it would be an easy 
thing for an army of our young “ Wide- 
Awakes” to go down South some morn- 
ing and cat the whole of the inhabitants 
up for their breakfast. Our ability to 


accomplish this pleasant litile gastro- 


nomical feat is based, in the first place, 
upon an alledged natural inferiority of 
Southern to Northern nations. 

To which baseless assumption it may 
be replied that, even if such a rule ex- 
isted, it is in no way applicable to the 
people of the northern and southern por- 
tions of the American Republic. 

But no such law does exist. The as- 
sertion is one of those impudent and 
senseless s1axims which sometimes gain 
an aluost universal currency, without 
having a single grain of truth for their 
foundation. 

It may, perhaps, prick our vanity a 
little and let out some of the gaseous 
accumulations that are by no means 
conducive to our intellectual and moral 
health, to be reminded that the latitude 
of our Southern states is precisely that 
of Western Asia, which is not only the 
geographical centre of the human race, 
but is, moreover, the intellectual centre 
—vhe s adle uf man’s moral nature. 
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It was from this spot that went out 
all the divine forces which have spread 
civilization, light and liberty over the 
world. 

It was here, in these southern plains 
of Iran and Bactriana, that the earliest 
civilizations were born, and from here 
they started forth to overcome the dark. 
ness of the barbarous people of the 
North. 

If we must draw inferences from cli- 
mate, and take lessons from history, 
here is something which we may study 
profitably, and it is devoutly to be hoped 
that it may improve our wisdom, if it 
does not correct our manners. One of 
our cotemporaries tells us that “south- 
ern nations have never been conquerors, 
but, on the other hand, are easily sub- 
dued,” and that, therefore, we shall find 
it easy work to conquer the South. 

In twenty-four hours after this stu- 
pendous piece of ignorance was deliver- 
ed, thousands of young Wide-Awakes 
were repeating it at the corners of the 
streets, in restaurants, bar-rooms, and 
the next day it became one of the sacred 
lessons of the Republican confession of 
faith, to dispute which was to be a 
“traitor,” and “deserve hanging.” 

This is the way impostors and ignora- 
muses make history. 

Southern nations have done far more 
than their share of the conquering busi- 
ness, since history began. 

The Greeks, led on by Alexander to 
conquer the world, were southern slave- 
holders.. The Romans, whose victories, 
under Cwesar, extended over nearly the 
whole southern world, were southern 
slaveholders. So were the Arabs under 
Mahomet, and the Spaniards under 
Philip. The southern Moors penetrated 
the North to Vienna, and but for the 
valor of Sobieski, would have mastered 
all Europe. And if we want a modern 
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example, see what southern men in 
Italy, under Garibaldi, have just done 
to the north men in Austria. 

The lesson of history is, that southern 
nations have done their share of the con- 
quering business. 

The fact that Rome was conquered 
by the Northmen, is the standing exam- 
ple to prove that southern people are 
no match for northerners. But the truth 
is, it was the Roman legions themselves, 
siding with Alaric, the leader of the 
Germans, who conquered Rome. 

We refer to these histories in order 
to reduce our vanity and expectations 
within the safer boundaries of reason 
and possibility. There is no greater 
danger to a nation, going to war, than 
a blind contempt for the prowess of the 
enemy. This was the greatest source 
of England’s weakness, and therefore of 
America’s strength, in the war of the 
Revolution. 

Napoleon declared that “no nation 
attached to its institutions and its form 
of government can ever be conquered.” 

His own invasion of Russia, and his 
Peninsular wars in Spain, had severely 
impressed this lesson upon his mind. 

The Spanish Armada of Philip IL. 
gives a strong hint in the same way. 

The Pelopenecian civil war of thirty 
years, or of Hannibal’s sixteen years in- 
vasion of Italy, might, one would think, 
teach our madmen something, if they 
would sit still long enough to think 
about it. 

Then, there is the Spanish invasion 
ef the Netherlands, which gives a les- 
son too. 

All history is full enough of lessons, if 
men would only get their senses long 
enough tothink about them. Ask Eng: 
land what her experience wasin “ con- 
quering” the few poor and scattered 
colonists on this continent, and she will 
tell you that those few men who stood 
up in the House of Lords and said :— 

My Lords, you cannot conquer Ameri- 
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ca,” were the only sane men in Eng- 
land, while all the rest, the king includ- 
ed, were mad. 

In all the Republican organs, which 
are supposed to speak for the Adminis- 
tration, we read plenty of such words 
as “conquer,” “ subjugate,” ‘ exter- 
minate,” “war to the knife,” “no quar- 
ter for slaveholders.” 

We talk like savages. 

Is that the way to quell so gigantic a 
rebellion? What have we done thus 
far but to cause them to hold on to the 
sword of rebellion with a firmer grasp ? 

Do we read histories standing upon 
our heads, in order that we may see every 
thing backwards and wrong end up? 

If we hold the sword of Agamemnon 
in one hand, it is not the less important 
that we hold the olive branch in the 
other. In no other way was so great a 


‘rebellion ever quelled. We must learn 


to realize that we have to meet men as 
brave and intelligent as ourselves—men 
who are our equals on any battle-field— 
our peers in every conflict. 

If we fight to restore the Union we 
may at length triumph; but if we try 
to subjugate, to exterminate our breth- 
ren, to destroy their institutions and 
property, we shall fail. 

If we would bring them into the fold 
of the Union again, we must appeal to 
something nobler than their fears ; and, 
while we cease to push them with the 
bayonet, strive to win confidenco and 
respect by guarantees of justice and 
equality, of which we have sought to 
to deprive them by Chicago platforms, 
Liberty bills, and sectional legislation. 

Time will work this truth into us at 
last, that in no other way can we stop 
the rebellion and save our country 
_ Oh '—not with legions in overwhelm. 
ing force! 

But rather with offers of justice and 
equality, and guarantees of a return to 
the principles that administered the 
government before the seven-headed 
devil of abolitionix was horn. 





SOMETHING WORSE THAN SECESSION. 
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The leading organ of the administra- 
tion, in referring to the questions of 
law involved in the privateer trials, 
says: “ The question involved is alto- 
getlier of too delicate and subtle a char- 
racter to be disposed of by jury. It 
can best be determined by the Govern- 
ment.” 


If we had not for thirty months been 
gradually growing familiar with such 
monstrous ideas as are embraced in this 
statement, we should have hard work to 
persuade ourselves that we were read- 
ing an American newspaper. | 


In no free government in the world 
where trial by jury is recognized, was 
such an abominable idea ever avowed 
before. Itstrikes at once at the very 
heart of American liberty. It breaks 
down the fundamental principle on 
which the Republic was founded. 


The Executive has no more right to 
constitute himself a judge of law as 
against the decision of the courts, than 
Francis Joseph of Austria has to pro- 
claim himself a judge of the laws in our 
land. The Executive takes a solemn 
oath, administered by his judicial mas- 
ter, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to obey and execute the laws 
as they are. He has no discretionary 
powers. He is sworn to execute and 
obey the laws. It is no more a part of 
his duty to make laws, or to assume the 
office of judge, than it is of the United 
States Court to usurp the functions of 
the Executive or of Congress. 


Whenever either of these three co- 
ordinate branches of the government 
are permitted to usurp the duties con- 
stitutionally belonging to the others, 
there is the beginning of the end of the 





government and of the principle of 
American liberty. 

Here sits scowling before us a worse 
foe than even secessionism. Secession- 
ism, when it has done its last and its 
worst, may leave us still in possession 
of the principle of self-government and 
freedom, It may leave us the right. of 
trial by jury—freedom of speech—free- 
dom of the press—and the whole splen- 
did theory of constitutional law which 
we inherited from our fathers. If these 
laws are administered by us over a less 
number of states, the principle of free- 
dom on which they are founded still 
survives in all its purity and glory. 
Secessionism is an ugly devil of the 
singular number which we can and wil] 
cast out into outer darkness and ever- 
lasting destruction ; but the doctrines 
of the Republican party are a whole 
legion of devils, full of all uncleanness 
and rebellious lusts against the eternal 
principle of liberty itself. 

It looks now as though there was a 
political night approaching—a period 
of “ Republican” darkness, in which 
the people will have to work out again 
the great problemg of self-government 
and popular liberty, which our fathers 
vainly thought, alas! that they had 
solved and established forever. 

It is true that we boasted of being 
the most free and powerful nation on 
the face of the earth—that we did refer 
with pride to our commerce, increasing 
and swelling like the waves of the sea 
on every shore in the civilized world. 
And were we not acquainted with the 
mutability of human affairs—was his- 
tory itself anything but a register of 
national calamities, of empires and re- 
publics sunk forever—we might con- 
clude that so stupendous a structute as 
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our government was secure ; and while 
we admire the beauty of the work, pro- 
nounce upon the eternity of the pile. 
But alas, there are the pages of history, 
standing out like pillars of fire on the 
dark background of ruined republics. 
And it is the grossest folly to imagine 
that there is anything in the soil or cli- 
mate of our country more peculiarly 
adapted to the preservation of freedom 
than any other. Heaven has not dis- 
tributed its blessings with so sparing 
and partial a hand. The noble tree of 
liberty will thrive in every portion of 
the globe where its roots are watered 
and its branches protected; and in 
every climate will it droop and wither 
when deserted by its natural sources of 
life. If we cast our eyes over the na- 
tions of Europe which are now over- 
whelmed with the most unrelenting des- 
potism, we shall hardly find one which 
did.not once boast of a constitution and 
freedom. Spain has had her Cortez ; 
France her revolutions and republics ; 
Germany her independent electors ; 
Sweden and Denmark their senates ; 
Bohemia, Poland and Hungary their 
elective franchise. If these are now 
forgotten, lost and swallowed up in the 
vortex of despotisn? and military am- 
bition, it becomes us to take warning 
by their fate, and steér the public vessel 
far from a shore which is already cover- 
ed with wrecks. While the spirit and 
manners of the Roman people remained 
free from despotic ambition—while 
union and peace reigned in all parts of 
the commonwealth—reither the inva- 
sion of Phyrrhus, the victories of Han- 
nibal, nor the bloody irruptions of the 
Gauls, were able to shake it on its firm 
foundations ; but when the spirit of fac- 
tion crept in ; when one portion plotted 
against the other ; when fanaticism and 
ambition depraved the common patriot- 
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ism—then it went, where the same in- 
fluences have buried so many states, to 
a grave from which there is no resurrec- 
tion. None dare say that the Roman 
commonwealth was not reared and 
cemented by republican wisdom and 
republican valour ; and yet we have 
seen how the factious spirit of ambition 
first tainted the common patriotism, 
then severed one part from another, 
until the mighty fabric, which it had 
taken the labour of ages to rear, fell in 
an instant, and left behind no traces of 
its former greatness. The laws that 
govern the rise and fall of states, like 
those of nature, are immutable. We 
can claim no happy exemption for our 
country from the inevitable effects which 
belong to given causes. There they are 
frowning over ruined republics, and the 
wise patriot will not fail to take warn- 
ing in time to avert the terrible doom 
which fanaticism and sectionalism have 
visited upon every experiment of popu- 
lar freedom. Those men in our midst 
are mad who habitually assail the con- 
stitution—who have fomented jealousies 
between the North and South—who 
have stirred up the fires of fanatical 
prejudices, and arrayed one portion of 
the Union against the other. Unless all 
history is a lic—unless the laws that 
guide the progress of states belong only 
to the atheistic doctrines of chance-—— 
those men are mad, who would sacrifice 
their country to their own fanatical 
prejudices and passions. 


‘ Can the public mind be made familiar 
with doctrines which strike down the 
right of trial by jury, the freedom of the 
press and of speech, and the sacredness 
of the habeas corpus, without becoming 
tainted with principles that are incom- 
patible withfreedom? If we say “no,” 
— if we believe “no,” then is the end 
of all our greatness near ! 
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“T cannot stand it; and if 1 never 
enter a church again, I will not!” 

So we heard a man exclaim, who as- 
sured us that he hadof late been to seven 
different churches, and in every one of 
them, instead of hearing Christ and 
Him crucified preached, he was com- 
pelled to listen to savage and bloody 
disquisitions on war and politics; so this 
mah was going to church no more.— 
Sadly, we fear that there are a good 
many thousands getting into that way 
of feeling just now. 

Alas, was it not enough that the 
streets, the market-places, and every 
nook and corner of our worldly life, 
should be turned into camps, full of the 
profane and mad spirit of war, without 
also dragging the religion of the 
“Prince of Peace” down from its high 
and holy mission of spreading “ peace 
on earth and good-will to men,” to 
make it wallow se about instrife and car- 
nage, and all the savagery and crime 
of private and public war! 

Could the madness of the hour leave 
us no spot, not even the altars of relig- 
ion, free from the embattled elements 
of the world ? 

Is there, then, no place left from 
which the Divine voice is heard, saying 
to sinful, despairing man, “Come unto 
me, and I will give you rest ?” 

When the six’ days work is done, and 
the Sabbath of the Lord is come, shall 
man seek communion with his Maker 
only to find His professed minister 
clothed with ensigns of slaughter and 
destruction, pouring forth from his 
mouth words of fire and revenge? 

Are these blustering, raging disciples 
of blood “followers of the Lamb ?” 

Are these ranting advocates of re- 
venge the disciples of Him who preach- 
ed, “I say unto you resist not evil ?” 

Are these the men of whom it was 
prophesied, “They shall beat their 
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swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks ?” 

Hear how these belligerent saints 
shout and pray when they get tidings 
that our neighboring fields are strewn 
with the bodies of the slain, and their 
soil drenched with their blood ! 

Oh, heavens! are these the followers 
of that divine Being who commanded, 
“JT say unto you, love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute 
you, that ye may be the children of your 
Father in heaven?” 

No. Is there not another text that 
better defines their character and posi- 
tion—* Ye are of your father the devil, 
for his works ye do ?” 

There is certainly a very strong fam- 
ily likeness between many a belligerent 
parson of our day and that old Apollyon 
who went up and down seeking whom 
he might devour. 

Do we call the Beechers and Cheevers, 
and Tyngs, and all the smaller fry of 
the same bloody temper, “the children 
of Christ ?” 

Who, then, shall be called the chil- 
dren of the devil? Let us be careful 
how we name these fighting parsons, or 
we shal leave old Apollyon childless. 

It is a remarkable fact that the early 
Christians not enly refused to fight, but 
they manifested their sincerity by offer- 
ing up their lives rather than violate 
what they deemed an injunction of their 
Divine Master. 

There was a notable instance in the 
case of Maximilian, a Roman youth, 
who, on being brought before the tribu- 
nal to be ennobled as a soldier, refused, 
saying to the Proconsul, “I am a Chris- 
tian, and cannot fight.” 

He remained firm to his principles, 
and was led to execution. 

The primitive Christians not only re- 





fased to take up arms, but those in the 
army who embraced Christianity imme- 
diately abandoned the profession of a 
soldier, without regard to consequences. 
Marcellus, a Roman centurion, on be- 
ing converted to Christianity, promptly 
resigned his commission, declaring that 
having embraced the religion of Christ, 
he could serve no longer; “for,” said 
he, “it is not lawful for a Christian to 
bear arms for any earthly consideration.” 
We have also the record of Cassian 
and Martian, two Roman notaries, who, 
on being converted to the doctrines of 
Christ, chose to suffer death rather than 
continue the profession of a soldier. 
Tertullian informs us, that after Chris- 
" ianity was widely spread over the world, 
“not a Christian could be found in the 
Roman army.” Clement of Alexandria 


described the Christians as “followers | 
of peace,” and declared that they “used 


none of the implements of war.” 

Ireneus and Justin Martyr bear abun- 
dant testimony to the same fact. 

It was one of the objections which 
the enemies of Christianity brought 
against its followers that they would not 
bear arms. 

Celsus, who lived towards the close 

of the second century, accuses the Chris- 
tians of his day “of refusing to bear 
arms, even in cases of necessity.” Ori- 
gen admits the same fact, and justifies 
it on the ground that war was unlawful. 
And Lactantius said, “It can never 
be lawful for a righteous man to go to 
war.” : 
But why multiply evidences, since no 
well-informed person will deny that 
Christ and His disciples, and His fol- 
lowers for several hundred years after 
His death, absolutely refused to coun- 
tenance war in any shape, as being ut- 
terly incompatible with the Divine prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. 
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Now, see how the professed ministers 
of this religion have fallen away from 
the Gospel as preached by Christ, and 
practised by His followers for many 
hundred years after His advent! 


We, of course, are not discussing the 
right or wrong of public war—that is 
another question; but we are showing 
what were the principles and practices 
of Christ and His ministers on this sub- 
ject. 

The Divine Founder of Christianity 
declared that His “ kingdom was not of 
this world ;” that it was “a kingdom 
of peace,” into which men might enter 
from the profane battle-field of the 
world, for the purpose of seeking for- 
giveness of their sins, and finding com- 
munion with their Maker. 

That appears to have been the sub- 
lime and beautiful office of the Christian 
ministry as it was established by their 
Master. 

But, alas! how low has this once sa 
cred ministry fallen in our day! 

What profanity !—-what profanatios 
of the very name of those sacred altars 
which were established to draw man’s 
heart nearer to his Maker! 

Oh, sin! oh, shame! 

How dare that ignorant, ranting, roar- 
ing advocate of revenge and slaughter 
—that blustering disciple of the flesh 
and the devil—how dare he call himself 
a “minister of Christ?” 

Wait! 

Wait, oh hypocrite, for the dreadful 
sentence that will come—* Depart, ye 
cursed !” 

If there is truth in the Gospel which 
these fighting parsos profess to teach- 
they will one day hear these words of 
doom ten thousand-fold louder than they 
have shouted for the slaughter of (0¢’s 
aaman family. 
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While we, in the North, are in the 
habit of denouncing negro slavery, and 
of applying all kinds of indignities and 
threats to slave-owners, it is, neverthe- 
less, true that we have statutes of our 
own, which are based upon the princi- 
ple of African slavery, and by which 
not only free blacks, but whites, are 
forced into involuntary servitude. 

Our statutes against vagrancy are of 
this description. 

The law of New York is, that— 

“All idle persons who, not having 
visible means to maintain themselves, 
live without employment, are declared 
vagrants, and forced into hard labor for 
the term of six months, and for which 
they 1eceive nothing but food sufficient 
to keep body and soul together; and 
on the expiration of their slave term, 
are cast penniless adrift, to shift for 
themselves the best way they can, un- 
til hard fortune returns them into slave- 
ry again.” 

In some States, this class of persons 
are sold at public auction to the high- 
est or lowest bidder, as the case may 
be, for a certain length of time, and the 
proceeds, if there be any, go into the 
town treasury. 

The writer has often witnessed this 
kind of public slave-auction in New 
England. 

“In the State of Pennsylvania, all 
persons who live idly and without em- 
ployment, and refuse to work for the 
usual and common wages given to oth- 
er laborers in the like work, are sent 
to the workhouse of the county, if such 
there be, otherwise to the jail of the 
county, there to be kept at hard labor 
by the keeper of such workhouse or 
jail.” 

“In the State of Iowa, such idle per- 
sons are, in the first instance, required 
to give a good and sufficient bond to 
refrain him from idleness, and in de- 
fault they are sent to jail. Then the 
District Court authorizes (unless dis- 
charged) the Judge of the County 
Court, to bind such idle persons, if 
minors, to some lawful calling, as ser- 
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vants or apprentices, or otherwise, un- 
til they shall be of full age respectively; 
or to contract for the services of such 
vagrants as shall be of full age, with 
any suitable person, as laborers or ser- 
vants, for any time not exceeding one 
year; which binding out and contracts 
shall be as valid and effectual as the 
indenture of any apprentice with his 
own consent, and the consent of ‘his 
parents, and shall subject the person so 
bound out or contracted tor to the same 
control of their masters respectively, 


. and of such court, as if they were bound 


apprentices.” 


This may seem a hard law. To take 
the man of three score years and ten— 
perhaps one who has fought the battles 
of his country on the tented field—~one 
guilty of no heinous crime, but idle and 
living without any visible means of 
support,—to take such a person, ‘and 
force upon him the relation of master 
and servant, really looks severer than 
negro slavery. 

This, however, is a matter which be- 
longs to Iowa alone, and does not call 
for an irrepressible conflict between her 
and sister States. 

The great principle underlying all 
these statutes is perfectly right and just. 
They are all based upon that great and 
obvious law of humanity, that every 
one owes useful labor of some kind to 
the race at large; and that the non- 
performance of such labor is a wrong 
to society, and may be rightfully en- 
forced when not freely bestowed by 
voluntary servitude. It is in strict ac- 
cordance with the sentence pronounced 
by God on man, at the time of Adam’s 
disobedience, that he should earn his 
daily bread by the sweat of his brow; 
and hence no fault is found with these 
vagrant laws of the free States, for in 
principle they are admitted all r.ght. 

The involuntary servitude of idle va- 
gabond whites is considered to be all 
rght, while the involuntary servitude 
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of the idle vagabond Africans is consid- 
ered all wrong. 

Is not the great law of labor as bind- 
ing upon the black man as the white? 
Does he not owe the same duty to the 
world at large in this respect as the 
other? Surely the most inveterate ene- 
my of African slavery will not deny this 
proposition. He will not say that the 
mere color of skin exempts him from 
this great law of humanity. In fact, if 
to draw a conclusion from the physical 
organization of the negro—his capabil- 
ities of endurance under circumstances 
which are impossible for the white man, 
it is that he owes more labor of a mere 
corporeal nature to the world than the 
white race does. He is fitted by his 


very organization to labor where the 
white man cannot work. 

Now, is it a fact that the African in. 
his normal condition is discharging with 
fidelity this great law of humanity in- 


cumbent upon him? No honest man 
will pretend for a moment that such is 
the case. Although master of a conti- 
nent of unsurpassed fertility, and which 
his race has inhabited from time imme- 
morial, yet he has never contributed 
anything valuable but his involuntary 
servitude to the common stock. In his 
native condition he is a barbarian—a 
pagan of the grossest sensualities—an 
idle, lazy vagabond. He makes war 
on the weaker communities of his race, 
for the purpose of obtaining captives 
to sell into perpetual slavery, or to sac- 
rifice to the manes of departed ances- 
tors ; drinking the blood, and devouring 
the yet quivering flesh. The truth of 
his condition, however, is too revolting 
to be told. 

Now, Slavery is the great vagrant 
act of the world, and by which this idle 
vagabond negro is compelled to per- 
form that labour which he owes to the 
tace, and which he refuses to discharge 
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voluntarily, and by which his own 
condition, at the same time, is infi- 
nitely bettered. He has exchanged 
barbarism for civilization—paganism 
for Christianity—idleness and vaga- 
bondism for industry and a home. 

It is thus seen, that the principle 
upon which the vagrant acts of the free 
States are based, and that of African 
Slavery, are essentially the same. In 
the one case, the involuntary servitude 
is effected through the forms of munici- 
pal law ; in the other from necessity. 

Suppose the four millions of Southern 
slaves were set free and turned off to 
shift for themselves, would their con- 
dition be benefited ? would it not be 
made infinitely worse ? 

Eight hundred out of every thousand 
would finally be picked up, and reduced 
to the meanest of all slavery, by the 
vagrant laws of the non-slaveholding 
States. 

And such an abolition of Slavery 
would bring ruin upon the white la- 
borers of the North, by reducing the 
prices of wages, and degrading their 
social position down into the descend- 
ing scale of the negro. Those who 
talk about elevating the negro to the 
condition of the white laborer, mean the 
degradation of the white laborer to the 
level of Sambo. 

Ever it was so. 

If we wish to behold the ruin which 
abolition would bring upon both whites 
and negroes, look to St. Domingo—look 
to Jamaica—look to any spot on the 
face of the earth where a large popula- 
tion- of negro slaves have been set 
free. 

Carlyle indignantly and truly says, 
that “ West India emancipation has 
done nothing for Sambo, but to give 
him plenty of pumpkin, while it has 
taken bread and potatoes from the 
white man.” 
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Tre importance of preserving the dis- 
tinction between the rebellion and “the 
South,” ought to be very manifest, yet 
is very much overlooked. A defense of 
“the South” is no defense of its rebel- 
lious citizens and inhabitants, although 
there are some men who would be will- 
ing to see the distinction ignored. We 
abhor treason; we regard rebellion as 
asin against the best of governments; 
but in our efforts to put down rebellion, 
let us not forget that the South is to be 
part of our country, as it has been, and 
that the millions of its inhabitants are 
not to be exterminated, but to be pre- 
served in the Union. Without attempt- 
ing to decide how many of the Southern 
people are Unionists at heart, itis enough 
to know that some are, and that the hope 
of the future is in making more to be so. 

He is a bold man who dares in this 
day of war to say that he loves “the 
South ;” yet the American should cherish 
the same affection for “the South” as 
for “the North ;” for “the East,” as for 
“the West.” The wholesale denuncia- 
tion in which some very good people, 
and all passionate and thoughtless peo- 
ple, have indulged toward that portion 
of our common country has been so gen- 
eral and so fierce, that it positively seems 
now to make one liable to the suspicion 
of treason who shall express any attach- 
ment to the South. Congressional com- 
mittees have reported on rebel barbari- 
ties, abolition presses have sedulously 
inculcated the idea that the institution 
of slavery has made the South barbar- 
ous. Every instance of a rebel atrocity 
is seized on as a means of exciting 


Northern hatred against all the South; 
and clergymen in their pulpits, orators 
on the platform, editors in their chairs, 
fathers of families at their firesides, and 
the lips of women, in the social walks 
of life, are now accustomed to this whole- 
sale abuse of “the South,” so that our 
children are growing up with an abhor- 
rence of what is to be, if we have the 
Union, a part of our country forever. 

That all this is wrong, needs no argu- 
ment to show. That Southern people, 
and pulpits, and presses deal in similar 
denunciation of the North, is no justifi- 
cation or apology. That the South is 
controlled by a great rebellion, is no ex- 
cuse. The mutual hatred which is thus 
inculcated will better serve the purposes 
of Southern disunionists and Northern 
abolitionists, than would a victory over 
the Union armies at Richmond. They 
desire the destruction of the Union. 
What better way to bring it about than 
by teaching the people of the two sec- 
tions to cherish bitter hatred to each 
other ? 

Wise men, lovers of their country, will 
frown on all this. Let men be taught 
abhorrence of rebellion, of treason, and 
of every sort of enmity to the Constitu- 
tion. But let us avoid this sectional ha- 
tred, remembering that it is not all of 
the Southern people who are enemies of 
the Union; that of those who are, thou- 
sands upon thousands are misled and 
deceived, while other thousands have 
been guilty°of a terrible error, from 
which they may be induced to turn back. 
The only hope of the future is in restoring 
affectionate regard between the Nortb 


* This article is copied entire from the New York Journal of Commerce of Jnne 14th. It ought 
to be republished in every democratic or conservative journal in America. If such articles could 
be spread before the Southern people, they would do more to bring them to their senses and theis 
toyalty, than all the bullets and bayonets we have sent against them. 
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and the South, and preserving it there- 
after between all parts of the country. 
There are, surely, reasons sufficient 
why we should cherish an ardent love 
for the South. Out on the revilers who 
so diligently circulate the idea that slave- 
ry has barbarized the South! Bone of 
our bone and blood of our blood, every 
libel which is published in the wholesale 
way of “the South,” is a libel on our 
American people. We are bound to the 
South by the closest of ties. They fought 
with us the great battle of the Nation’s 
birth.. They fought as we fought. Some 
scribblers have lately been seeking, even 
in the battles of the Revolution, to show 
that the Southern troops were cowards ; 
but the “page of History ought not to be 
sullied.” Let it stand as it is written, 


that the South fought side by side with 
the North, and a Virginian was the Fa. 
ther of his Country. They have labored 


with us in the increasing glory of the 
nation. Not alone the great Washing- 
ton, but Jefferson and Madison, Calhoun 
and Jackson, and a long line of wise 
and noble men, down to the days of Hen- 
ry Clay, have added luster to our fame» 
have made our laws, have brought the 
nation to the pinnacle of greatness, in 
their co-operation with a host of North- 
erners like Hamilton, and Adams, and 
Hancock, and the illustrious sons of the 
North, whose catalogue culminates with 
Wright, and Marcy, and Webster. When 
the American blots out of his book of 
history the names and deeds of South- 
erners, he blots out just half the story. 
But the South claims our affection for 
other reasons than its share in our his- 
tory. We are closely related to it by 
the ties of blood and by the bonds of 
ordinary friendship. That man deserves 
to be enrolled with the infamous who 
takes advantage of the present state of 
war to teach the North that the men and 
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women of the South are not our equals 
in all the refinements of civilized life. 
If we believe the radical papers and or- 
ators, we have been living for eighty 
years in a Union with a race of heathen, 
of murderers and adulterers, immoral 
men, abandoned women, who are a dis- 
grace to the country in which we live, a 
blot on the character of the race of man. 
No ordinary epithets suffice to indicate 
the abhorrence in which these people 
are held by their Northern judges. Is 
there any truth in the slander? Is there 
any wrong in defending our brothers 
and friends from this foul calumny? 
Where in America shall we find all that 
adorns home—that elevates humanity— 
if we do not find it in the South? This 
Pharisaical “stand aside, for I am holier 
than thou,” is the result of a spirit of 
persecution for opinion’s sake, which is 
characteristic of radicalism; and far dis- 
tant be the day when any honest Amer- 
can, who has a love for his country, an 
admiration of its principles, a reverence 
for its founders, a love for every one of 
its loyal children, is afraid to defend the 
moral, social, and religious character of 
North, South, East, and West. It may 
be that some honest abolitionists, who 
reach heaven by way of Massachusetts 
Congregationalism, will be astonished 
if they see Washington there, with Paul 
and Philemon. And there will be some 
of the dishonest men of that class, who 
will pause, like the man whom Bunyan 
describes, outside the gates of the celes- 
tial city, and, looking in on its serene 
streets, be astounded to see the pastors 
of Southern churches, the teachers of 
Southern Sunday Schools, the owners of 
Southern slaves, within the sacred inclo- 
sure, while they themselves are hurried 
away to the door in the hill-side which 
opens to perdition, “ For there is a way 
to Destruction, even from the gates: of 
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the Celestial City.” It is a subject of 
devout thanksgiving that the Judge who 
admits to that high abode is not a Mas- 
sachusetts abolitionist, nor in all His 
guide-book of the way thither is there 
any command to separate master and 
servant who travel the road. 

We are not now talking of rebels and 
rebellion. We are talking of the char- 
acter of the South, the part of our coun- 
try which has contributed as much as 
the North to its greatness, and which 
will, if we can conquer rebellion and 
restore the power of the Union, stand 
side by side with us in the future history 
of our progress; and we are contending 
against the infamous doctrine that would 
make the South unfit to be a part of the 
American Union—its people unfit asso- 
ciates for enlightened men. Our sons 
and daughters, our brothers and sisters 
have intermarried with the young men 
and young women of the South, have 
grown to mature age, have borne chil- 
dren who claim ancestry in every part 
of the land. We love the very soil of 
the South, for it is made up in part of 


the dust of tlose we have loved, who 
have “gone to dust” in its pine groves 
and on its hill sides. It is true, that 
when we recall the ferocity with which 
some Southern men have rejected the 
claim of kinship, there is a temptation 
to cast it off on our side; but when we 
turn, and find among ourselves the same 
class of slanderers, devoting themselves 
to the destruction of the Union by the 
same abuse of Southern men, we are 
bound, as calm and reasonable beings, 
to ask whether these two classes of trai- 
tors shall by their mutual labors be per- 
mitted to raise an everlasting enmity 
between us and those we love, and thus 
put asunder what God has joined? It 
must not be. ‘the fierce enmity of the 
Southern secessionist is fed by the ma- 
lignant slanders of the Northern aboli- 
tionist. There are millions of men at 
the North, and at the South, who, when 
the leaders in the disunion war are dis- 
posed of—their deceits exposed, tneir 
power at an end—will rush into tne 
Union again as heretofore 
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To the Editor of the “Old Guard :” 


In the present unhappy state of our 
once-united country, when each section 
is devising means to injure and traduce 
the other, reflection reverts to the old 
colonial time when sympathy and good- 
will reigued supreme. Turn with me to 
that impressive first meeting of the Gen- 
eral Congress, when, with closed doors, 
representatives from the East and South 
met to mature plans to insure freedom 
from the tyranny of England. This Con- 
gress assembled at Philadelphia, on Mon- 
day, the 5th of September, 1775, in a 
large room in Carpenter’s Hall; there 
were fifty-two delegates. John Adams, 
who was present, writes of it:—*It is 
such an assembly as never before came 
together on a sudden in any part of the 
world. Here are fortunes, abilities, 


learning, eloquence, acuteness, equal to 


any I ever met with in my life ;” “here 
is a diversity of religions, educations, 
manners, interests, such as it would 
seem impossible to unite in one plan of 
conduct.” The first question that arose 
was, by whom should the religious cere- 
monies be conducted? Mr: Samuel Ad- 
ams immediately arose, and said “ He 
would willingly join in prayer with any 
gentleman of piety and virtue, provided 
he was a friend of his country.” The 
Rev. Mr. Duche, of Philadelphia, an Epis- 
copalian, was then invited to officiate by 
Mr. Adams, a strong Congregationalist. 
It will be remembered that this assembly 
took place three months after the Brit- 
ish government had wreaked its spite 
against Boston, by closing its port, and 
removing its officers of customs to Sa- 
lem. The day previous to the meeting, 
a report reached Philadelphia that Bos- 
ton had been cannonaded by the British. 


It produced a deep excitement, and un- 
usual warmth in the greeting of the East- 
ern by the Southern delegates attested 
their sympathy and indignation. Mr. 
Wirt, in his “ Life of Patrick Henry,” 
says a long and deep silence followed 
the organization of that august body; 
their deep and death-like silence was 
becoming embarrassing, when Patrick 
Henry arose, and launched into one of 
his eloquent appeals. Richard Lee fol- 
lowed, and the business of the first Con- 
gress was begun. South Carolinaians 
and Virginians had met to defend Mas- 
sachusetts, and express their sympathy 
for her wrongs. Though all the colonies 
were to suffer by the recent acts of Par- 
‘liament, yet Massachusetts had been 
made an especial mark for royal disfa- 
vor. Her charter had been meddled 
with ; no public meetings could take 
place without the consent of the Gov- 
ernor. British troops had been quar- 
tered upon her without the permission 
of the Assembly, and flaunted their uni- 
forms and planted their cannon in the 
front of the State House and Faneuil 
Hall. Massachusetts had been insulted 
and wronged. South Carolinaians and 
Virginians came to the rescue! Noble 
and dignified in their bearing, masterly 
and patriotic in their acts, the first Con- 
gress indulged in no crimination and re- 
crimination. George Washington, who 
was present, was not stigmatized as a 
barbarian because he was a Southerner 
and a slaveholder, nor was the New Eng- 
land man ridiculed for his Puritan creed. 
They had come to discuss the grave af- 
fairs of the nation, and not to bandy 
personalabuse. Mr. Adams says: “ Ev- 
ery subject was discussed with a mod- 
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eration. an acuteness, and a minuteness 
equal to that of Queen Elizabeth’s privy 
council.” The talent and wisdom dis- 
played forced from Lord Chatham the 
following enthusiastic praise :— When 
your lordships look at the papers trans- 
mitted to us from America; when you 


consider their decency, firmness, and wis- ° 


dom, you cannot but respect their cause, 
and wish to make it your own. For my- 
self, I must declare and avow that, in 
the master states of the world, I know 
not the people or senate who, in such a 
complication of difficult circumstances, 
can stand in preference to the delegates 
assembled in General Congress at Phil- 
adelphia.” 

Since that memorable 5th of Septem- 
ber, the growth of the States, in extent, 
in riches, and in power, has been the 
boast of every American in the land. 


Orators and patriots have sprung up on 
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all sides, and, by giving tone to the pub- 
lic virtue, preserved us a people and a 
country. Pure and uncorrupted Demo- 
cracy, holding her sway, has produced 
results grand enough to startle old Eu- 
rope from her false theories of govern- 
ment. Wisdom, conciliation, compro- 
mise, have marked the course of our 
public councils, and we seemed to be at 
the climax of grandeur, when the whole 
melts like a dream, and we look around 
with horror and affright to see our cof- 
fers emptied of their treasure—to see 
our Congress a den of thieves—to see 
ourselves taxed in every necessary of 
life—to see our fair fields deluged with 
blood—to find ourselves in the midst of 
civil war! Oh, for the wisdom, the vir- 
tue, of that First Congress, to steer our 
shattered ship of state to a peaceful 
harbor! 
x. Vv. GQ 
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We have noticed with deep regret an 
article on “ Democratic Policy,” in a pa- 
per professing to be democratic, pub- 
lished in New Jersey, which not only 
misrepresents the position of the demo- 
cratic party, as indicated by uine-tenths 
of its newspapers, but it more than inti- 
mates a policy which shakes hands with 
the black Republican party. It more 
than half adopts the Republican slanders 
of the democracy. It says that the party 
must “emphatically discard and con- 
demn the doctrine of secession or nulli- 
fication,” and “ abjure all party affilia- 
tion and sympathy with the managers 
of the rebellion.” 

When, pray, did the democratic party 
ever show any affiliation with secession 
or rebellion? When was the democracy 
not a Union party? How long is it since 
the republicans denounced ai! democrats 
as “ Union-savers,” meaning it as a term 
of reproach? Tohint, or to imagine, that 
the democracy has any sympathy with 
disunion, in any form it can take, is a 
slander which, it strikes us, ought not 
to appear in a paper calling itself demo- 
cratic. In republican papers, or in pa. 
pers which are playing into their hands, 
we expect this kind of misrepresenta- 
tion. It is their chief stock in trade. 

Again: the article referred to says, 
“We must conquer or be conquered.” 
Is this so? Is this democratic doctrine ? 
We understand the position of the de- 
mocracy to be, that we are not fighting 
to conquer the South, but to preserve 

. the Union, and bring the revolted States 
back—not as a conquered people, but 
a8 CITIZENS, still entitled to all the rights 
and equalities which the constitution 
and the laws extend to all. It is the 
abolition programme, we know, to con- 
quer the South: this, to them, is the sole 


purpose of the war; but the democracy 
has no such aim, and supports the war 
for no such purpose. Nor does it indorse 
any one of the unconstitutional and ille- 
gal means which have been resorted to 
by the administration in the prosecution 
of the war. The democracy will stand 
by Mr. Lincoln in the speedy and vigor- 
ous enforcement of every constitutional 
power to put an end to the rebellion. It 
believes that there is power enough in 
the constitution and laws, when faith- 
fully and honestly administered, to sup- 
press the rebellion ; and it also believes 
that the rebellion has been fed and pro- 
longed by the unwise and unconstitu- 
tional deeds of the President and Con- 
gress. A war for conquest is not a war 


.for restoration. To destroy the South— 


to annihilate her institutions—so far 
from being a step towards restoring the 
Union, would precisely make its everlast- 
ing destruction certain. This is the issue 
between the true democracy and the 
republican party. It opposes no measure 
constitutionally directed for the suppres- 
sion of the hated rebellion. But it does 
oppose the monstrous proposition to sup- 
press a revolution by a counter-revolu- 
tion—to attempt to enforce the laws in 
one direction by breaking away from 
them in another. For democrats to ad- 
vocate a faithful adherence to our con- 
stitution and laws, is called by the re- 
publican papers “sympathizing with 
rebellion,” but there is something sus- 
picious around when a professed demo- 
cratic paper hints in that direction. 
This same article also says: 


“We make no war upon slavery, but, 
if those who are interested in that insti- 
tution thrust it into the contest, as they 
do, and, for its sake, seek to destroy the 
government, we cannot and will not be 
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deterred from maintaining the govern- 
ment, for fear that some injury may en- 
sue to slavery in the collision. By inau- 
gurating a war, they sought to gain ad- 
vantages to and for slavery, not accord- 
ed to it by the constitution of the United 
States—if they fail in the war, as they 
must and will, slavery will suffer.” 
If by “we” is meant the North, the 
statement is not true; for, with two or 
three exceptions, every Northern State 
has made war upon slavery for more than 
a quarter of a century. We have passed 
laws for the purpose of divesting the 
South of her constitutional rights. Her 
own citizens have been mobbed and mur- 
dered while constitutionally and lawfully 
secking to regain stolen or runaway 
slaves. The party now in power has 
been the inspiring genius of this war 
upon slavery. Its very accession to pow- 
er was a war upon siarery. Except its 
war upon slavery, it had neither liead, 
nor body, nor tail. If we had never 
waged this war upon slavery, we shonld 
never have had this rebellion. The South 
has warned us for more than twenty 
years what she would do if we did not 
desist. But we kept on, in contempt 
both of the constitution and her rights, 
until at last, in an hour of phrensied fol- 
ly, she has executed her long-avowed 
threats. This is the truth of the case; 
and now any democratic paper can mis- 
state the fact, we cannot understand, 
Certainly the Northern mind is never to 
be brought right, and prepared so to act 
as to bring back those wandering States, 
so long as this persistent misrepresent- 
ation prevails. 

On the whole, this article does not 
sound to us like good democratic Union 
juctrine at all. We regret it the more 
-rom the fact that it appears in a so-call- 
ed Douglas paper, because we have the 
greatest respect for the memory of Judge 
Douglas, having enjoyed for many years} 
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his friendship, and, we believe, his con- 
fidence ; and we know that if there was 
any man in this nation who thoroughly 
and honestly despised every thing that 
even hinted at a sympathy with aboli- 
tionism, he was that man. He told the 
wretched traitor and demagogue, Sum- 
ner, to his face, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, that he came into that body “ with 
perjury on his soul,” because, when he 
toak the oath to support the constitution, 
he had no intention of doing it. We 
never see a paper evincing sympathy 
with abolitionism, and still calling itself 
after the name of Douglas, without 
keenly feeling that a burning wrong is 
committed upon his memory. 

A great wrong is also committed upon 
the name and tle honor of Democracy 
when the principles of the Republican 
party are sent forth under its label. It 
is now a time when the Democracy must 
set itself determinedly to the business 
of trying to save our country from the 
bloody gulf into which the Republican 
party has plunged it. It cannot do this 
by experimenting to see how near it can 
make itself look like Republicanism, 
and miss the mark. The Union can be 
restored by no other principles than 
those on which it was founded, and 
these are the traditional doctrines of the 
Democracy. 

The true position of the Demucratic 
party, in the present crisis, we believe 
to be faithfully defined in the following 
resolutions, passed at a mss 


meeting 
of the Demoeracy of Ohio: 


Resolved. That we are in favor of “the 
Union as it was, and the Cunstitntion as 
it is.’ That, without the Uonstitution, 
there can be no Union and no public lib- 
erty. That the doctrines and practices 
of the Southern Secessionists and Nortt- 
ern Abolitionists are alike hostile and 
destructive to all these vital and cher- 
shed objects. We are, therefore, un- 
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ceasingly opposed to the political action 
of both these parties, and denounce them 
as traitors, and enemies to the peace, 
prosperity, and happiness of the people. 

Resolved, That, in this great national 
emergency, al] true Union men, banish- 
ing all feeling fo mere passion or resent- 
ment, will recollect only their duty to 
the whole country; that this war should 
not. be “ waged npon our part in any 
spirit of oppression, nor for any purpose 
of conquest or subjugation, nor for the 
purpose of overthrowing or interfering 
with the ritghts or established institue 
tions of the States, but to defend and 
maintain the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion, and to preserve the Union with all 
its dignity, equality, and rights of the 
several States unimpaired; and that, as 
soon as these objects are accomplished, 
the war ought to cease.” 

Resolved, That to maintain the Con- 
tsitution as it is and the Union as it was, 
demands of every patriot the same sacri- 
fices that our revolutionary fathers made 
to establish them; and, to that end, we 
pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor, for all constitutional and 
legal purposes: but we deny that the 
government possesses any legal power 
to extort taxes from the people for the 
purchase of the liberties, or the support 
of negroes, and we protest against any 
such usurpation. 

Resolved, That as the frauds and'pec- 
ulations during the past year of the pres- 
ent administration are most astounding 
and alarming, and “ excced in amount 
the entire expenditure of the govern- 
ment for all purposes for the same length 
of time under the preceding administra- 
tion,” we demand that the offenders be 
exposed and severely punished, whether 
they be cabinet officers or foreign min- 
isters, governors of States or members 
of Congress, military generals or private 
contractors. 

Resolved, That we protest against the 
policy of the majority of the General 
Assembly of the State of Ohio, in keep- 
ing open the doors for negro immigra- 
tiun into the State, to take possession of 
the homes of our gallant volunteers, and 
to degrade white labor, by their servile 
competition, 
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The above resolutions have the old 
ring of patriotism and true demuctacy. 
It strikes us that any democratic paper 
which cannot heartily and unreservedly 
indorse them, must be sailing under false 
colors. While the true flag is at mast- 
head, its cargo is clearly contraband. 
We have had so much of this kind of 
thing for some years past, that the unity 
and power of the democratic party have 
been destroyed. Various so-called lead- 
ers have swapped, and bargained, and 
made sail with the opposition, for their 
own personal benefit, until the ancient 
principles of democracy have, in some 
localities, become so mixed and muddled 
with the mischievous vagaries and trea- 
sons of the Republican party, that the 
principles of our democratic forefathers 
are no longer discernible. But let us 


.make an end of these things now. Be- 


fore there is any more buying and sell- 
ing, let us see what can be done to save 
our perishing country. Let “the Union 
as it was, and the Constitution as it is,” 
be our motto and creed, until those twin- 
fiends of destruction, Anotirion and Sr- 
CESSION, are swept away. together into 
oblivious hell—they and all that belong 
to them. This is the watehword of de- 
mocracy: “The Union as it was, and the 
Constitution as it is;” and, no matter 
what a man’s past affiliations may have 
been, if he will faithfully work for this 
glorious aim, let him stand forth at once 
bravely under its banners. ‘But let us 
beware of black crafts, which come sai: 
ing into our waters under the old pirate’s 
trick of a true flag flying at mast-head. 
If a man honestly wishes to preserve the 
Union as it was, and the Constitution as 
it is, he will have nothing to do with the 
party which is the real cause of all our 
woes. “Touch not, taste not. handle 
not the unclean thing!” Happy would 
it be for our country if every man who 
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wiel,es ta see how near he can drive to 
the oie of the abolition gulf, with- 
out pluiy*ng over, should, in his zeal, 
ride off at once. Let him ride off.— 
If he is in heart an abolitionist, let him 
have at least enough of manliness to 
own what he is. Much as we detest the 
principles of Wendell Phillips, we still 
have respect for the man, because he 
will not lie. He is not one thing, while 
professing to be another. He does not 
hoist democratic colors while sailing an 
abolition gunboat. There was one good 
thing that even Judas did :—he “ went 
to his own place ;” there was no dis- 
guising or cheating about that, I fancy. 
He went to hisown place. So let every 
other man go to his own place. Such is 
God’s justice, in politics as well as in 
everything else. 

But, we are told, “there is no use in 
fighting against the anti-slavery senti- 
ments of the North.” Then there is no 


use in fighting to preserve the Union— 
then the proposition of “ the Union as it 
was, and the Constitution as it 1s,” is a 


cheat and a lie. For one, we will be a 
party to no such fraud. We will encour- 
age the spending of no more money and 
the shedding of no more blood for the 
salvation of the Union, if it is true that it 
CANNOT BE SAVED. To say that it can be 
saved, while one-half of the States are 
bent on destroying the institutions of the 
other half, is the shallowest kind of de- 
ceit and lying. We may make oceans 
of all our valleys with the blood of our 
slain, and pile up mountains with the 
bodies of our dead, yet we shall never 
save THE Union, unless the anti-slavery 
sentiment, which has riven it asunder, 
can be corrected and put down. The 
proposition of, ‘The Union as it was, 
and the Constitution as it ms,” knocks 
abolitionism to perdition, There is no 
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use of blinking this matter, abolitionism 
and the Union cannot both survive. If 
the Union lasts—if the Constitution is 
preserved—the institution of slavery 
will stand as sacred and inviolate as any 
and every other institution of the land. 
You cannot break down that institution 
without breaking down the Constitution, 
and throwing up the Union. The honest 
and undisguised abolitionists have al- 
ways stood out boldly upon this flat 
ground of disunion and of opposition to 
the Constitution. It is only the disguised 
and most knavish type of abolitionists 
who carry abolitionism in one hand, 
while they profess to carry the Union 
and the Constitution in the other. The 
whole thing is a trick and a cheat; and 
it all means the overthrow of “ the Union 
as it was, and the Constitution as it is,” 
for the insane purpose of forcing the 
negro up out of his place into an equal- 
ity with white men. 

Now, the Democracy stands upon the 
extreme point of opposition to this sedi- 
tious and abominable scheme. It Wili 
make no terms with it. It icaves the 
negro slave just where the Constitution 
of our country places him, and it extends 
to slaveholders all the rights the Consti- 
tution allows—neither more nor less, 
It hates, and it will strive to the last hour 
of life against, this mad revolution ‘into - 
which the Southern States, in an evil 
hour, allowed the abolitionists to drive 


them. But it will strive only to restore 
the Union to just what it was, to pre- 
serve the Constitution just what it is, 
and‘to bring our mad fellow-citizens of 
the South to their senses and their loy- 
alty. While it has life and being 
it will strive for this. But it will 
not fight for the purpose of quarreling 
with Almighty God because he has not 
made the negro the white man’s equal 
in this working universe of ours. If we 
understand the temper and dcetermina- 
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tion of the Democracy, this is it. It is 
not going to paint its face, to see how 
much it can make itself look like Black 
Republicanism, and yet retain ‘some 
faint features of a white man; but it is 
going to stand right straight up, with 
its white man’s face washed clean of 
every streak of charcoal, on the proud 
platform of “THe Union as IT was, AND 
THE Constirution as 1T 1s!” This, for 
the present, is platform enough. Let 
us get back where we were before we 
got astray into this devil’s road of long- 
braying abolitionism and its ugly,whelp 
rebellion, and then we shall begin to get 
on again as our fathers prudently start- 
ed us, in a career of peace and glory. 
As for the present administration, the 
Democracy has supported it, and will 
continue to support it, in every lawful 
act for the preservation of the Union 
and the Constitution. It is our common 
Union—our common Constitution ; and 
all that we possess, even our life, we 
are willing to devote to their salvation. 
But we do not, and we will not, indorse 
a single violation of the Constitution, 
whether by the President or by Congress, 
or by our Generals in the field. The only 
issue the Democracy makes with the ad- 
ministration, in this terrible hour, is 
against its own monstrous violations of 
. theeonstitutional and statute laws of the 
Republic. Up to this hour, the admin- 
istration has done far more to destroy 
freedom in the North, than it has to pnt 
down the rebellion in the South. Re- 
bellion is not alone, and is not chiefly, in 
the points of the swords and the smoke 
of the cannon of the revolutionists: itis 
in their hearts—in their fears, hates, pas- 
sions, and moral purposes ; and the whole 
spirit of the administration and of Con- 
gress has only tended to arouse, alarm, 
and intensify these a hundred-fold. The 
object of war is peace—peace in the 
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shortest time, and with the least possible 
loss of life and treasure. The sword 
can be lawfully employed only to enforce 
the constitution and laws of the Union; 
not to destroy the constitutions and laws 
of the States. 

This we believe to be the position of 
the Democracy on this subject, and it 
will not lend its countenance to a single 
violation of these great principles of con- 
stitutional law and justice. Not only 
will it not lend its countenance to exe- 
cutive usurpations and to congressionai 
violations of the Constitution, but it will — 
not be a silent and cowardly spectator 
of these misdeeds. Its patriotic duty is 
to make an issue with them at once, and 
to set itself resolutely to the business of 
electing a Congress that will put a stop 
to the rebellion, and hold the executive 
to a firm, but wise and just, administra- 


“tion of the constitution and the laws, in- 


stead of allowing a suspension of them. 
In one word, if this Union is saved, and 
liberty preserved to this people, the De- 
mocracy must do it—do it, not as an af- 
filiated party with the administration, 
and an accomplice in its violations of 
the laws, but as an opposition party, 
pledged to “the Union as it was, and 
the Constitution as it is,” as the sole 
basis of all its operations of peace or war. 
Under the control of a democratic Con- 
gress, the war would be so directed, and 
the laws so administered, as to bring the 
rebellion to an end in ninety days. By 
which we do not mean to crush and ex- 
terminate the people and the institutions 
of the South, but to restore them to their 
old places in tie Union, and to an obe- 
dience of the laws of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A democratic Congress would 
do that. But it must be a Congress of 
true democrats, and not a mixed, hybrid 
concern of black-republican democrats, 
or abolitionists in disguise. We do not 
























propose to spend time in asking whether 
the candidate has been heretofore a de- 
mocrat or a whig, but let us be sure that 
he is right now, and that he has the nerve 
and will to stand bravely by this sacred 
platform of “THe Union As IT WAS, AND 
THE ConsTITUTION AS IT Is. If any other 
sort of man is elected to anonther Con- 
gress, let him not be sent in the name of 
the Democracy. And if any man wishes 
to train in company with the Republican 
party, which has brought all the ruin 
upon our country, let him have the grace 





Waar has abolitionism done for our 
country? It has done just what the de- 
mocracy has for twenty years forewarn- 
ed the people it would do—it has driven 
the South to desperation, and inaugu- 
rated civil war. It has filled the whole 
land with the wildest anarchy, despot- 
ism, cruelty, and blood. It has desola- 
ted our whole country. It has filled our 
hospitals with sick, carried death and 
desolation into two hundred thousand 
families, and woe or want to fifteen mil- 
lions of our people. It has made un- 
known thousands of orphans and wid- 
ows, and filled all our houses and streets 
with the weeds of mourning. It has de- 
stroyed the liberty of white men in the 
mad endeavor to make the negroes their 
equals. It has made our rich men poor, 
and our poor men beggars. It has de- 
based the public morals, demoralized 
the pulpit, and converted the good order 
of social life into riot and desperation. 
It has filled the whole land with lies, de- 
traction, and scandalous abuse. It has 
crushed capital and labor together un- 
der a mountain of taxes. It has mort 
gaged the merchants’ goods, the farm- 
er’s lands, the mechanic’s tools, and the 
sweat and muscles of the laboring-man, 
‘o the Federal Government for all time 
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to follow the example of those recreant 
democrats who have gone to bed with 
that party at once, and forever drop the 
name of democrat. If we cannot have 
a clean democratic majority in the next 
Congress, it is better that the republican 
party should have all the responsibility 
of its action. If the work of ruin must 
go still further, let the Democracy have 
no hand in it. The democratic party 
cannot be too quick in washing its hands 
of all affiliation with black republican- 
ism. 





tocome. It has committed treason in 
the name of patriotism, murder in the 
name of liberty, theft in the name of hon- 
esty, and erected its temples of infidelity 
and blood upon the desecrated altars of 
religion and piety. It has elevated to 
high places of command spendthrifts, 
desperadoes, and drunkards, and sub- 
jected the peace of society and the virtue 
of women to the brutal lusts of brothel- 
bullies and ‘bar-room loafers. It has 
suborned or destroyed the liberty of the 
press, made freedom of speech a felony 
and raised ignoramuses and intolerant 
bigots into seats of patronage and power. 
It has made patriots of Charles Sumner 
and Owen Lovejoy, Christians of Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips, men of 
courage of such cowards as Jim Lane, 
of Kansas, and saints of old John 
Brown and his band of assassins. It has 
suspended the constitution and the laws, 
and crushed the very forms of our gov- 
ernment under the uneasy weight df a 
silly and reckless military despotism. It 
has made heroes of negroes who have 
murdered their masters, and offered a 
premium upon brutality and outrage.— 
These are the fruits of abolitionism. It 
is a harvest of death!—a carnival of 
crime and blood! 
















































THE “IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT” VERSUS NORTHERN LABOR 


Tae “irrepressible” politicians of our 
Northern States, who, for a quarter of 
a century, have beenin rebellion against 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, are speculating about the ruin 
which the South will bring upon itself 
by secession. 

In the meantime have we thought of 
what will become of ws, in the event of 


final dissolution ? 
Push it one side as much as we will, 


this is nevertheless a terrible quession 
for us to answer. 

But we had better answer it. 

Shutting our eyes to the terrible con 
sequences, will not save us from them. 

“Look at the South! See how she is 
going to ruin herself!” I cannot see 
how that kind of bawling is going to 
gave us. 
and find out, if we can, what is to be- 
come of us. 

We have interested ourselves in the 
affairs of the South too much already. 

Let us look at home a Jittle. 

Some time ago the London Times 
said : 

“The silkworm is not more dependent 
on the mulberry, the parasitical plan, 
on the tree that nourishes it, than is this 
wonderful network of towns and rael 
ways, With all that it contains, on the 
health of the cotton plant between the 
Carolina coast and the Mississippi.” 

Substitute New England for Old Eng- 
land, and these words of the London 
Times are as applicable to us as to 
them. 

Our whole net-work of manufacturing 
towns and railways is dependent on the 
productions of slave labor, and on cir- 
cumstances necessarily attending it. 

Two-thirds of the exports of our coun- 
try come from the South, and are the 
surplus results of slave labor. 

It is slave labor which has given such 
a mighty impulse to our commerce, and 
poured out a tide of wealth that accu- 


Suppose we look to ourselves, - 





mulates here with us, and keeps busy 
the manufacturing capital of the North. 

Of our manufacturing and mechanic 
arts, a hundred and seventy millions 
found an annual market in the slave- 
holding States. 

Now cut us off from our share of two- 
thirds of the exported wealth of the 
country, and to what a mean figure 
should we be commercially reduced, in 
our Northern Republic? 

Deprive us of a market for a hundred 
and seventy millions of our wares, and 
what would become of the laborers, and 
the manufacturing capital of the North? 

But, replies the “irrepressible” fana- 
tic, the South must have our wares, in 
any event. 

No, she must not; and you may sct 
t down as sure that she will not have 
them if the Union is not restored. Both 
revenge and self-interest will prevent 
them ; for, through a system of free 
trade, she could supply herself from the 
workshops of the Old World at cheaper 
prices than she can buy of us. 

A Southern Confederation would be- 
gin its career by opening its ports 
nearly free to the Commerce of Europe. 

That event alone would utterly ruin 
New York and the Eastern States, un- 
less the Northern Confederacy followed 
suit with free trade. 

And if it should, what would become 
of Pennsylvania and the New England 
States? The coal and iron of Pennsyl- 
vania would find, comparatively, no 
market ; and the mills and manufacto- 
ries of New England would stop after 
they have done working for the war. 
Every kind of property would sink ruin- 
ously in value, and millions of hands 
would be turned out of employment in 
all time to come. 

And this would be the end of the “‘ir- 
repressible conflict.” 

The London Times, in the article 
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above referred to, ingenously admitted 
the dependence of England upon cotton, 
the slave production of the Southern 
States, and did not disguise its fears 


that some day we may plot tiie ruin of 


Great Britain by withholding the staple 
which is the life of its enterprise. 
It said— 


“They are not bigoted to te,h doc- 
trines of free trade, and it is quite with- 
in the bounds of probability that a fit of 
hostility to this country, coupled with 
the prospect of establishing a manufac- 
turing supremacy on our 1uin, may one 
day tempt them to interference with the 
free export of cotton. Such a step 
might, perhaps, be the result of some 
compromise between North and South; 
the device of some statesman for bring- 
ing them together; making them more 
than ever mutually dependent.” 

But what if the device of the “irre- 
pressible” demagogues divide us per- 
manently, making the South revengeful 
and hostile to our interests? and then 
what if the ruin of which Old England 
stands in fear should be aimed at New 
England. 


It is possible. God be thanked if it 
is not probable ! 

“ TIrrepressible” madmen will snear at 
the idea, but wise men will stand in awe 
of it. 

“What will become of the South if 
they should succeed ?” 

That is her business. 


“What will become of all of us?” is 
a question in which we have a partner 
ship interest. 

But, “What will become of the 
North ?” is particularly our business. 

We had better look to it. 

We will not appeal to the patriotism 
of those who have brought our country 
down upon this brink of ruin. 

We do not seek for life in dead men. 

But we can see this plain enough: 
that those who seek to destroy our conu- 
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try, do not also plot to abolish their own 
five hungry senses. 

They must eat, and wear clothes. 

That also implies wages for millions 
of men; and wages, here in this North- 
ern country, implies manufacturers, 
workshops, mills, and millions of spind- 
dels 

And all these terminate in the grand 
demand of a market. Without a market 
there is no employment. 

Now while this Union lasted we had 
always a market in the South for a hun- 
dred and seventy millions of our wares. 

Deprive us permanently of that, and 
then compute the millions of mechanics 
and labors who will be turned out of 
employment here at the very birth of 
our Yankee Republic ! 

Working men of the North, this is the 
result of the “irrepressible conflict’t 
which you have been induced to wage 
upon slave labor. The “irrepressible 
conflict” is against yourselves—against 
the wages labor of the N atl te 
your own pockets. 

It is slave labor in the South which 
makes an annual market for a hundred 
and seventy millions of the work of your 
hands. 


As long as the Union survives, and 


slavery lasts, then that market will be . 


continually enlarging, the price of wages 
will be kept up, and you, here in the 
North, will be getting better oif every 
year in consequence of the increasing 
demands for the wares of your produc 
tion. ‘ 

But dissolve the Union, and that de- 
mand ceases. The South will be sup- 
plied from the workshops of the Qld 
World, at prices ranging from twenty 
to thirty per cent. less than she now 
buys of us; that alone would bring the 
wages of labor here in the North down 
to the starvation prices of the Old 
World. The “irrepressible demago- 
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gues” have made you foolishly laugh at 
the South because she does not do her 
own manufacturing. Mr. Seward, in 
the late Campaign, went all over the 
country laughing at the South, because, 
as he said, he never saw any boots and 
hoe-handles in New Orleans that were 
not made by the Yankees. 

Well, mechanics and laboring men of 
the North, whenever the South does ma- 
nufacture for herself, you will “laugh 
out of the other side of your mouth.” 

Whenever the Union forever is dis- 
solved—whenever slavery is abolished 
there—the ruin and starvation that now 
crush the mechanic industry of Europe, 
will fall upon you, and upon the work of 
your hands! 

An “irrepressible” demagogue has 
set you on to fight yourselves—to fight 


the food that is in your mouths, and the, 


clothes that are upon your backs. 

It is the perfect harmony which exists 
between slave labor in the South, and 
wages labor in‘the North, which has 
given such unparelled prosperity to the 
manufacturing industry of the North. 

Mechanics, and workingmen of the 
Northern States, let your “irrepressible 
conflict” be with those who have opened 
the door of dissolution and of ruin to our 
common country—who have interrupted 
the fraternal relations between the 
North and the South on which our pass- 
ed glory and future prosperity mainly 
depend. 

The beggarly flush of business which 
now keeps up a poor show of activity is 
but temporary—merely supplying the 
army—which will all vanish with the 
end of the war. Two things the labor- 
ers of the North have a vital interest 
i 


Ist. The restoration of the Union to 
ita old faternal relations, of perfect re- 
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ciprocity in trad and social intercourse, 
And this, of course, implies the entire 
suppression of every form of Abolition- 
ism in the North. 

2d. The termination of the war with- 
out destroying the institutions of the 
South, which produce nearly all the ex- 
port wealth of the country, while they 
at the same time provide a market for 
the manufactured productions of the 
North. 


The reconstruction of the Union after 
the institutions of the South were des- 
troyed would be a useless victory, and 
would be a‘mockery to the hopes of the 
laborers and merchants of the North. 

To save the Union by destroying the 
institutions of the Southern States, and 
converting them into another San Do- 
mingo, would be as foolish as to cut off 
a man’s head to save him from a fever. 
The North has grown rich and great in 
connection with the slave productions 
of the South—a hundred fold richer and 
greater than we should have been had 
the labor institutions of the South been 
the same as our own—and it is this old 
Union that we want back again. 

Not another kind of Union! 

Not a Union with a San Domingo— 
with a dessolated, ruined country, full 
of lazy, unproductive negroes, of black 
and lawless paupers, and vagabond abo- 
litionists! God in mercy save us from 
any such Union ! 

No. Let the laborers of the North say 
——“Give us the old Union as it was, be 
fore abolitionism broke it up; and talk 
not to us of aUnion which would reduce 
our white labor to the status of negro 
labor, by turning four milhons of 
slaves loose to com pete with us in the la- 
bor-markets of the country.” 

Say that, O ye people, to the “irre 
pressible demagogues !” 
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We have often referred to the his- 


‘tory of Massachusetts to show that her 


people have always rebelled against 
the government of the United States 
when her own will was in the least con- 
tradicted by the Federal Government. 

In January, 1809, the people of Mas- 
sachusetts met in mass convention at 
Boston to formally repudiate the Em- 
bar go act of Congress, which they did 
in the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That we will not volun- 

tarily aid and assist in the execution of 
the act passed on the ninth day of this 
month for enforcing the several em- 
bargolaws. . . . 
_“ Resolved, That raising a large 
standing army, with the name and title 
of * Volunteers,’ for the purpose of en- 
forcing arbitrary and unconstitational 
laws, and the attempt to place the mili- 
tary above the civil authority—though 
it cannot overawe nor dismay this great 
and powerful people—yet must be con- 
sidered as dangerous to liberty, and 
ought to call forth the most pointed dis- 
approbation of all its friends.” 

On the second of February of the 
same year, the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture passed resolutions equally con- 
demnatory of the government and laws 
of the United States, and quite as full 
of a determination not to obey either. 

Three years afterwards, when we 
were at war with Great Britain, Massa- 
chusetts not only refused to obey the 
laws of the United States—refused to 
allow a single soldier to defend the 
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government of the United States—but 
she tried to induce all the New England 
States to secede from the Union, and 
form a separate treaty of peace with our 
enemy in the very midst of the war. 

This was carrying ** State Rights” to 
a pitch which is quite a match for the 
waspish little State of South Carolina. 

In these halcyon days of Federalism, 
the enemies of the Democracy were 
quite as rabid and abusive as the ene- 
mies of the Democratic party of the 
present day are. The following speci- 
men toast was drank at a Federalist 
celebration of the 4th of July at Boston 
in 1798 : 

“ The torments of political damnation 
to all those democrats or demons who 
endeavour to enkindle animosities be- 


tween the United States and Great 
Britain.” 


And here is another : 

“A free importation of arms, and a 
general exportation of democrats.” 

The Monitor, a paper published at 
Washington, in its issue of February 
‘Ist, 1809, alluding to the attempt of 
Massachusetts to array itself against 
the general government, says: “In two 
words, it is a State Government arrayed 
against the Union. The subject deserves 
serious consideration ; for, in a perilous 
time, such clashing pretensions may 
operate to the destruction of our Von 
federation.” The Monitor added 
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“ But we do not speak from any alarm 
that may be supposed to prevail from 
the apprehension of any force which 
might be arrayed in Massachusetts 
against the General Government.” 

The fact was that the “ Essex junto,” 
as the Massachusetts traitorous disunion 
clique was called, did not meet with the 
unanimous response that they expected 
from the rest of the New England States, 
and they were soon forced to abandon 
their matured plan for resisting the 
laws of the United States and destroy- 
ing the Union. Because the govern- 
ment of the United States would not 
permit England to seize our ships and 
destroy our commerce, the State of 
Massachusetts, rather than go to war 
with our enemy, proposed to destroy 
the Union. 

The Washington Mirror, of Dec. 2ist, 
1809, thus sets fourth the British 
aggressions which the Massachusetts 
Federalists wanted the government of 
the United States to submit to : 

“ And what are those pretensions which they 
insist the Engiish are correct in setting up? 
Why, the seizure and condemnation of our ships 
and merchandize: the obstruction of our navi- 
gation on the ocean : the dictation of maritime 
law : the taxation of our domestic produce: in 
a word, the degradation of the American States 
into British colonies, with the additional hu- 
miliation of being compelled to go to England 
to pay the tribute so rigorously, so imperiously 
demanded of us. Such is the doctrine of the 
Essex junto, of which Mr. Timothy Pickering is 
the chief, and which receives all its instructions 
from the British cabinet. We talk of war from 
England! Alas! Why should the English 
make war upon us with mercenary soldiers, 
when she has a junto in our very bowels to 
plead her cause, to preach up her maxims of 
submission, and to threaten our government 
with civil war and dissolution if the mandates 
of Britain are not complied with ?” 

With giant strength the young Demo- 
cratic party went to war with England 
and with their traitorous supporters in 
this country, and vanquished them both 
at the same time. Federalism fell; 
uever to rise again. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL OF POLITICIANS. 











For a long time it struggled fiercely 
against the progress of the democratic 
idea of freedom. But everywhere it 
was vanquished : everywhere, except 
in Massachusetts, and there it survived, 
everywhere sowing the seeds of sedition 
and disunion, until it has at last wit- 
nessed the dismemberment of the Union, 
which it undertook to accomplish just 
half a century ago. 

To Massachusetts, which has sowed 
the Western and Middle States with 
Puritanic abolitionists, we owe the 
crime of secession in the South, and the 
downfall of liberty in the North. 

The ringleaders of the party in power 
are students and followers of the trait- 
orous fedralism of 1810. Mr. Seward, 
in a speech in Boston during the last 
Presidential campaign, declared that 
he had “ always been an admirer of 


“the Massachusetts school of politi- 


cians.” 

That “ school of politicians” began 
their career on this continent by drown- 
ing the Baptist, stripping women 
naked, and whipping them through the 
streets of Boston, and boring holes 
through the tongues of Quakers with 
red-hot irons—all for no other crime 
than disputing the dictum of Puritanism. 

The idea of liberty in the Puritan 
school of politicians was never anything 
beyond the right which the tyrant claims 
to punish and destroy all who refuse 
submission to his arbitrary will. 

The Puritans, who began by whipping 
Quakers and drowning Baptists, have 
wound up by attempting to dictate to 
other states and territories the laws that 
shall govern them, and this warfare 
upon liberty they have carried on until 
they have driven co-equal states into 
the hated slough of rebellion, and are 
now closing their career by destroying 
democratic newspapers, and imprison- 

















ing democrats, in violation of all forms 
of law. 


These are the days of triumph for 
“the Massachusetts school of politicians.” 

These are the days when liberty and 
the Union have, for a season,, gone 
down together under the Chicago plat- 
form, built by “the Massachusett school 
of politicians.” 

These are the days when Massachus- 
etts federalism has obtained a brief 
hour of power, and is making such an 
exhibition of itself as excites the amaze- 
tucut and horror of mankind. 

These are the last days of “ the Mas- 
sachusetts school of politicians.” 

If they are not that, then are they 
the last days of liberty on this conti- 
nent. 

These are the days when the people 
must wake up in their might, and bury 
“the Massachusetts school of politicians” 
under mountains of oblivious dust, or 
lose the last remnant of liberty which 
descended to them from their fathers. 

The days have come at last when the 
people must get rid of “the Massachu- 
setts school of politicians” and of the 
South Carolina school of politicians 
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together—must sink the malign iaflu- 
ence of Boston and Charleston in the 
sea; they, and all their seditions, 
federalisms, abolitionisms, disunionisms, 
secessionisms, and the whole ugly host 
of all their devilisms together. 

In vain shall we crush South Caro- 
lina with the sword, if we do not at the 
same time crush “the Massachusetts 
school of politicians” by the ballot, and 
by such an overwhelming flood of popu- 
lar indignation as shall sweep them 
politically from the face of every state 
in the Union. 

Sweep them, as Pennsylvania has just 
done by an overwhelming majority of 
its legal voters and as New-York would 
have done gloriously but for the malig- 
nant traitors who plunged, at one leap, 
from the old Wnion-defending democra- 

cy down into fellowship with the Union- 
destroying abolitionists! 


The great battle for the Union is not 
alone progressing down in Secession- 
dom, but here in Abolitiondom it is 
going on too—gloriously on ! 

On with the great Democratic Uuion 
column in the North ! 








Why sHovtp any man who really 
wishes to see the Union restored, or who 
wishes, while the war lasts, to have it 
(in the language of Gen. McClellan) 
“conducted on the principles of civil- 
zation,” longer attempt to apologize for 
Mr. Lincoln’s misdeeds, by throwing 


them upon the shoulders of his cabinet. 


and the radicals? Mr. Lincoln is, him- 
self, the responsible party. The mem- 
bers of his cabinet are only his secreta- 
ries. Itishis own fault if he follows the 
council of the “radicals,” to commit 
crimes against the constitution and laws 
of his country. All such apologies as, 
that he has been “over-awed,” “ over- 
whelmed,” and “ coerced ” by the radi- 
cals, does not, in the smallest degree, 
lessen his guilt. He is the acting and 
the only responsible head, of a faction 
which boldly proclaims that, “ the Union 
as it was is a farce which is played out.” 
The crimes of the administration are 
all his own. Several times he has an- 
nounced that the illegal deeds of which 
the country has complained were done 
by his order. What then is the pro- 
priety, what the sense in talking about 
the President’s “honesty” and “ good 
intentions”? Does he not know better 
than to break the !aws he was elected 
to administer? Does he not know better 
than to destroy the constitution he has 
sworn to preserve and obey ? It strikes 
us that those conservative members of 
Congress who still profess to believe 
in his good intentions, should bring 
a resolution before the national legis. 
lature to remove him as an imbecile 
—as an executive, who is incapable 
of administering the laws and pre- 
serving the government of the Re- 
public. No doubt that the aboli- 


tionists, both in and out of Congress, 





WHITEWASHING MR. LINCOLN. 


are traitors, who are determined to de- 
stroy the government and constitution of 
the United States, for the purpose of 
carrying out their notions about ne- 
groes ; but they are powerless for this 
stupendous crime without the President. 
There is no law to punish them for their 
guilty designs. Acts, only, can be reach- 
ed by the laws ; and not one of the illegal 
deeds, against which the people have 
pronounced in the late elections, could 
have been done without the order and 
approval of the President. He has 
three times defiantly proclaimed, “ they 
were done by my order.” Let that set- 
tle the matter. The thousands of men 
and women who have been slowly dying 
in dungeons, in violation of the consti- 


“tution and laws of the land, must, one 


day demand that Mr. Lincoln, as well as 
the agents of his guilt, shall be held to 
a terrible account at the bar of offended 
justice. What is the use, then, of flat- 
tering this man, for whom there can be 
nothing but an ignominious future, with 
hypocritical praise ? Why deck the de- 
luded joker with honied words, as the 
stalled ox is set off with ribbons and gew- 
gaws before he is led to the slaughter ? 
Is that friendship to Mr. Lincoln ? The 
way to stop him in his destructive ca- 
reer is to tell him plainly the truth. 
Hit him in the head with such hard, hon- 
est words as shall stop his vulgar joking 
and laughing, and bring him to a reali- 
zing sense of the agonies of a perishing 
nation. Let the press everywhere thyn- 
der at him, as the ballot of the honest 
masses did on the 4th of November, 
saying “thou art the man” ! 

The time when editors had to lie tokeep 
out of prison is past. They woulc 
never have been subjected to such 
humiliation if, from the start, they had 




















H THE DESPOTISM AT WASHINGTON. 


boldly confronted the usurpers, and 
aroused the people to a just sense of their 
rights and their dangers. But let us 
havetruthnow. Is Mr. Lincoln a usurp- 
er ?—say so. Is he a tyrant ?—say so. 
Instead of suppressing the rebellion, has 
he attempted to suppress liberty all over 
the country ?—say so. Has he shown 
a greater energy in trying to crush de- 
mocracy in the North, than he has in 
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crushing revolution in the South ?—say 
so. The people have spoken. Let the 
press speak. The people have con- 
demned the administration,—let the 
press not dare to whitewash it. It is 
abolition all over ; itis black all through. 
All the chalk mountains of the world, dis- 
solved in the waters of the Atlantic 
ocean, could not make it white. 





THE DESPOTISM 


Tue following letter sufficiently illus- 
trates the atrocious despotism which 
reigns at Washington. There are thou- 
sands of such cases, which shall, before 
long, be brought to the attention of the 
courts of justice, that punishment may 
be justly administered to all who have 
been guilty of these crimes against lib- 
erty and law, from the President down 
to the humblest tool of his intolerable 
tyranny. The victim in this case is & 
son of the late Major Noah. No won- 
der that Mr. Lincoln urges his fellow- 
conspirators in Congress to pass an act 
to protect him and his companions in 
crime from the just vengeance of the 
laws. But the indemnifying act is it- 
self a crime—is a violation of the Von- 
stitution, and is, in fact, no law, and 
will be so pronounced by every court. in 
the Republic. Mr. Lincoln may call 
upon the mountains to fall upon him, 
but he must not rely upon ex post facto 
laws, or any Other laws, passed in vio- 
lation of the statute and common law 
of the land, to shield him from deserved 
punishment. There is not a county, 
trom Washington to Sangammon coun- 
ty, in Illinois, in which he is not liable 
to arrest, both in a civil and criminal 
suit. It is not in the power of Congress 
to save him. Nothing but death can 





AT WASHINGTON. 


save him—and that will, we fear, send 
him to a more inexorable bar than that 
of the offended justice of his country. 


Mr. Noan’s Lerrer. 
New York, December 9. 

Although repeatedly and strongly urged by 
many friends to bring my case before the pub- 
lic, in the city where I was born, and claim a 
birthright, I have foreborne so doing until the 
time should arrivo when, by the action of the 
Government itself, I should be discharged from 
the illegal arrest to which I have been sub- 
jecied. 

After having served faithfully for a year in 
the Federal army, worn down by constant ex- 
posure in the last winter’s Kentucky campaign, 
feeble health forced the resignation of my com- 
mission in June last, and I was permitted hon- 
orably to retire from the service. But a few 
days subsequently I was arrested in Louisville; 
Kentucky, and, without knowing or being allowed 
to meet any charges whatever, was carried into 
another State, and thrust into the Jeffersonville 
(Indiana) Penitentiary, there confined with con- 
victs and felons, the only political prisoner 
within the dungeon walls. 

Through tke intercession of George D. Pren- 
tice, Esq., of the Louisville Journa/, I was com- 
pelled to accede, under protest, to the terms that 
I should give bonds, conditioned for good be- 
havior, in the sum of ten thousand dollars, and 
go to the State of New York, there to remain 
during the rebellion, before I could effect my 
release from the Bastile. As I had never done 
or said anything that could be fairly construed, 
by even the most radical, to be disloyal, it was 
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rather mortifying to be banished without a 
hearing, after having thus beeu rigorously im- 
prisoned. 

Mr. Prentice voluntarily became my bonds- 
man, and, in connection with Colonel A. M. 
Gazlay, of Louisville, furnished me with strong 
letters to the War Department, protesting my 
innocence, and demanding that I should be at 
once liberated. After my arrival in this city, I 
eommunicated with Mr. Seward, who referred 
my application for relief to “the tomb of the 
Vapulets,” known as the War Department. No 
notice being taken of my matter, I addressed a 
letter last week to the Hon. Henry M. Rice, 
United States Senator from my own State, 
(Minnesota,) in which I detailed succinctly the 
particulars of my case. With a promptitude 
which should be emulated by others in author- 
ity, he addressed me the following letter: 

Senate CHAMBER, 
December 3, 1862. 

Dear Sir: Yours of 2d inst. is just rec eived 
I will at once (to-day) call the attention of the 
President to your case, in hopes to get a speedy 
reply. As a last resort, I will call the attention 
of the Senate to the same, but I trust and hope 
the Executive will be able to render the re- 
quired relief. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Henry M. Rice. 
Major J. J. Noah, No. 100 2d Av. } 
New York City. 

On Saturday iast, the 6th inst., I received the 
following communication from the War Depart- 
ment, which is evidently written to convey the 
impression that my case had been reached in 
its due couree, and acted upon, in view of its 
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meiits, without the interference of Mr. Rice oe 
anybody else to hurry it on. It is the /irse 
communication that the Department has hon- 
ored me with, no response ever having been be- 
fore made to any of my written demands: 

War Daparraent. Washington City, 

December 4, 1862. i 

To J. J. Noan, Esq. : 

You and your surety, George D. Prentice, are 
hereby released aud discharged from all liabil- 
ity upon a bond in the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, conditioned, among other things, that 
you proceed to the. State of New York, and there 
remain during the war. 

And you are also at liberty to leave the City 
of New York, and “go and come” at pleasure, 

By order of the Secretary of War, 
L. C. Torver, 
Judge Advocate. 

So that, after having been imprisoned, ban- 
ished, and held in duress for five months, with 
all the attendant miseries and expenses of being 
alienated from my home in the West, away 
from the field of my pursuits, I have been at 


“last relieved, and turned loose to beg, borrow or 


steal my way back home again. Had I been 
allowed a hearing of ten minutcs, I could have 
abundantly proved that the circumstances of 
my arrest must have been prompted by con- 
spiracy, and that I had, at the very hour of my 
arrest, tendered my services in any capacity 
where my military experience would be of use, 
to repel John Morgan, who was hourly expected 
to make a raid upon Louisviile. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. J. Noam. 














We wopy below, from the Ancs Slavery 
Standard, some extracts from the report 
of an Abolition convention held at Bos- 
ton, about ten months ago: 

Mr. Pillsbury said: Half a million of 


the sons of the North have gone to that” 


worse than Ganges crocodile that inhab- 
its the rivers of the South, and now 
200,000 more are demanded. Why did 
not a voice go up from the united North, 
that not another soldier should go until 
the war was turned against slavery. 
(Great applause.) Abraham Lincoln, 
formerly called the slave-hound of Illi- 
nois, has increased and enlarged his for- 
mer tendency. 

Aaron M. Powell said: The great bul- 
wark under which slavery has hitherto 
sheltered itself he recognized as shat- 
tered. The Union is broken—the dis- 
ruption is complete. With the Union 
began a downward, demoralizing career 
for the nation. Even Mr. Buffum yes- 
terday. could offer all his support to the 
President in his present position. It 
was another sad proof of the painful 
results of the attempt to reconstruct the 
impossible Union. 

Mr. Swansey—Do you or do you not 
sustain the government? 

Mr. Powell—I do not, any more than 
I am compelled to. I should be ashamed 
to. 

Wendell Phillips wished to correct a 
false impression, possibly arising from 
the excellent addresses of Mr. Powell and 
Mr. Pillsbury. He knew no anti-slavery 
body which has declared that the work 
of abolition is done, or which proposes 
to support the government at Washing- 
ton, or to relinquish the old principles 
of anti-slavery. No such body has pro- 
posed to support the government as it 
ts. It advises, not supports the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Stephen S. Foster, in explanation 
of his remark yesterday, that he would 
ficht under the banner of the South, if 
Jefferson Davis should proclaim emanci- 

tion, said that he made it from his 
ove of freedom everywhere, and his 
desire to co-operate with all who sin- 


IS THE PRESIDENT SLANDERED BY HIS FRIENDS? 


cerely aimed at freedom. There is no 
need to compare Davis and Lincoln, any 
more than any other tworslaveholders. 
If there were, the uniform past record 
of the Abolitionists would place Davis 
above Lincoln ; for if slave-catching is 
worse (as we have declared it) than 
slave-holcing, the latter is a greater 
slave catcher than the former. (He (Mr. 
F.) would rather take his chances with 
Jefferson Davis at the last judgment, 
than with the President.” 


Soon after the adjowrnment of this 
convertion, Mr. Sumner wrote to one of 
his Abolition friends in Boston, the ful- 
lowing letter in explanation of the real 
sentiments and intentions of the Presi- 
dent, which we copy from the Boston 
Journal: 


SenaTE CHAMBER, June 5, 1862. 

My Dear Sir: Your criticism of the 
President is hasty. I am confident that, 
if you knew him as I do, you would not 
make it. 

Of course the President cannot be 
held responsible for the misfeasances of 
subordinates, unless adopted or at least 
tolerated by him. And 1 am sure that 
nothing unjust or ungenerous will be 
tolerated, much less adopted by him. 

I am happy to let you know that he 
has no sympathy with Stanley in his ab- 
surd wickedness, closing tlie schools, 
nor again in his other act of turning our 
camp into a hunting-ground for slaves. 
He repudiates both—positively. The lat- 
ter point has occupied much of his 
thought, and the newspapers have not 
gone too far in recording his repeated 
declarations, which I have often heard 
from his own lips, that slaves finding 
their way into the national lines are 
never to be re-enslaved. This is his 
conviction, expressed without reserve. . 

Could you have seen the President— 
as it was my privilege often—while he 
was considering the great questions 
on which he has already acted—the in- 
vitation to emancipation in the States, 
emancipation in the District of Colum- 
bia, and the acknowledgment of the 
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independence of Hayti and Liberia, 
even your zeal would have been satisfied, 
for you would have felt the sincerity of 
his purpose to do what he could to 
carry forward the principles of the De- 
claration of Independence. His whole 
soul was occupied, especially by the 
first proposition, which was peculiarly 
his own. In familiar intercourse with 
him, I remember nothing more touching 
than the earnestness and completeness 
with which he embraced this idea. To 
his mind it was just and beneficent, 
while it promised the sure end of slave- 
ry. Of course, to me, who had al- 
ready proposed a Bridge of Gold for the 
retreating fiend, it was most welcome. 
Proceeding from the President, it must 
take its place among the great events 
of history. . 

If you are disposed to be impatient 
at any seeming shortcomings, think, I 
pray you, of what has been done in a 
brief period, and from the past discern 
the sure promise of the future. Know- 
ing something of my convictions and of 
the ardor with which I maintain them, 
you may, perhaps, derive sume assurance 
from my confidence. I say, to you, 
therefore, stand by the Administration. 
If need be, help it by word and act, but 
stand by it, and have faith in it. 

I wish that you really knew the Pres- 
ident, and had heard the artless expres- 
sion of his convictions on those ques- 
tions which concern you so deeply. You 
might, perhaps, wish that he were less 
cautious, but you would be grateful 
that he is so true to all that you have at 
heart. Believe me, therefore, you are 
wrong, and I regret it the more because 
of my desire to see all our friends stand 
firm tegether. 

If I write strongly, it is because I feel 
strongly, for my constant and intimate 
intercourse with the President, begin- 
ning with the 4th of March, not only 
binds me peculiarly to his administra- 
tion, but gives me a personal as well as 
political interest in seeing that justice 
is done him. 


Believe me. my denr sir, 
With much regard, 
Very faithfully yours, 


CHARLES SUNNER. 


18 THE PRESIDENT SLANDERED BY HIS FRIENDS? 


The Hon. Owen Lovejoy, in a speech 
delivered before the ~ Evhanct pation 
League,” at the Cooper Institute, on 
Thursday evening, June 13, 1862, made 
the same direct and unequivocal decla- 
ration as to the President’s firm aboli- 
tion principles, and to his fixed deter- 
mination to carry those principles tri- 
umphantly through, before the end of his 
administration. He said: 


“The President is like a man driving 
a horse in the thills of a buggy, and lead- 
ing another behind by a halter-strap.— 
The one in the shafts is & most superb 
animal: broad between the eyes, ears 
small, short around the throat, stifle full 
and hard, short coupled, and can clear 
ditch and hedge; high spirited and fast, 
and in all points just such a steed as the 
pencil of Rosa Bonheur would delight to 
trace, and such as Bonner or Vanderbilt 
never drew line upon. The creature be- 
hind is a very different kind of animal: 
he can do nothing but hold back; he 
jerks and sags back on the halter; he 
has a large head, striking auricular de- 
velopment; his ribs are as distinct as 
hoops on a barrel; his hip-bones are 
enormously high, and he bears unmis- 
takable evidence of never having made 
the acquaintance of the oat-bin, and his 
caudal destitution is precisely that of 
Tam O’Shauter’s mare after she made 
the convulsive spring that brought Tam 
safe across the running stream, where 
warlock and witch could na’ follow. It 
is very awkward managing two horses 
this way, as I know from experiment. 
Now, the President knows that the horse 
Radical that he is driving can go ahead, 
for he has by him been taken in hand- 
some style into the Executive chair; but 
he is a little afraid that this mettlesome 
charger cannot be trusted going down 
hill, otherwise he would let go of the old 
rack-a-bones that hobbles along behind. 
Now, I do not propose to dash ahead, so 
as to throw the President out, or break 
the carriage; but to go so steadily, that. 
the Executive can be assured that he is. 
safe with the Radical steed, down hill 
as well as up, and on level ground, nad 


ithen he will drop the strap, and let the 
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old conservative Rosenante go tu grass. 
I am for putting on all the steam that 
the machinery will bear; but it is better 
to get into port a few hours later, than 
to risk the explosion of the machinery. 
If the President does not believe all I do, 
I believe all he does. If he does not 
drive as fast as I would, he is on the 
same road, and it is a question of time. 
The great tide of events sweeps onward 
under the guiding power of a super- 
intending Providence, bearing with it 
President, and Cabinet, and Congress.” 

How do the “ conservative” support- 
ers of the President like this flattering 
comparison to an old rack-a-bones of a 
horse, who is to be turned out to grass 
as soon as he is sure that the Radical 
nag of abolitionism can carry him safely 
through ? 

Mr. Lovejoy is a member of Congress 
from Mr. Lincoln’s own State, and has 
been known from the start as one of his 
most intimate and confidential friends, 
The only question is, does he fairly rep- 
resent the principles and designs of the 
President? Does Mr. Sumner fairly rep- 
resent them in his letter? Are we to be- 
lieve that these intimate friends of the 
President—one a Senator, and the oth- 
er a member of Congress—deliberately 
told, falsehoods in relation to his inten- 
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tions? If they do, it is the President’s 
duty to come out at once with a denial 
of their slanders. If he is not really 
deceiving his “ conservative” support 
ers, and does not mean, as soon as it will 
answer, to let them “go to grass,” he 
cannot too quickly wipe off this stain of 
seditious and revolutionary abolitionism. 
On the other hand, if Sumner and Love- 
joy do not lie, then the country must be 
prepared to witness the ripening of the 
plans of a premeditated revolution, for 
the purpose of overthrowing our Gov- 
ernment and crushing the Constitution, 
to accomplish the aims of abolitionism. 
If Sumner and Lovejoy do not lie, then 
the darkest hour of the Republic is yet 
to come—then the poverty, and strife, 
and taxation, and blood have but just 
begun. If the President can, with truth, 
clear himself of these charges, uttered 
by his friends, let him not delay doing 
it, in order that the thousands of con- 
servative patriotic men who have trusted 
in him may be relieved of the tormenting 
doubts and fears with which they have 
been inspired by these statements. 

We shall be among the first to jump 
at an opportunity of publishing a denial 
of these charges. 


th el ee te ed eee eee 
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CORRUPTION OF BEN. BUTLER. 


Tue Tribune is grieved at the thiev- 
ing reputation achieved by the present 
administration, and seeks to shirk some 
of the bad notoriety as follows: 

“One of the most flagrant cases un- 
earthed by the House Investigating Com- 
mittee, occurred in connection with the 
outfit of Gen. Butler’s expedition, where- 
in all the actors were Democrats of the 
Breckenridge type.” 


All this only proves that Democrats 
can learn bad maners and bad morals 
when they get into bad company. We 
have heard of Ben. Butler getting drunk, 
and of his doing many cvarse and ob- 
scene things, but we never heard of his 
stealing till now. The party that could 
corrupt Ben. Butler has much to account 
for! 











DOES MR. LINCOLN WISH TO SAVE THE UNION? | 


TueEreE are thousands of honest men, 
not of Mr. Lincoln’s party, who have 
persuaded themselves to adopt the 
affirmative of the above question. If 
they are right in this opinion, we should 
greatly regret to do Mr. Lincoln the in- 
justice to believe otherwise. But there 
are several considerations, which, to say 

_ the least, throw great doubts upon the 
subject. 

Ist. Nearly all the Republican party 
newspapers boldly declare, in the lan- 
guage of the New York Tribune, that a 
“‘ restoration of the old Union is neither 
possible nor desirable.” 

21. Whenever a resolution was intro- 
duci:d in Congress by some of the border 
stat2 representatives, that “the war 
shal! be prosecuted for no other purpose 
than a restoration of the Union,” Mr. 
Lincoln’s partizans and confidents in- 
stantly, and with perceptible flashes of 
malice, table such resolution. 

8d. If he sincerely wished to bring 
the recreant States back into the Union, 
would he have sent his emancipation 
message to Congress ? 

4th. If such were his honest purpose, 
would he have so eagerly signed the 
bill-abolishing slavery in the district of 
Columbia ? 

Sth. If such had keen his purpose, 
would he have sent the negro-kissing 
tanatics from Boston and New York 
down to the Southern coast, to teach the 
blacks the art of running away from, or 
murdering, their masters ? 

6th. If he wished to bring the South 
back, would he have re-appointed Fre- 
mont to a forfeited command, and have 
sent him into Tennessee, when even the 
Union men of the South regard him with 
conteropt and horror ? 

7th. Would he have removed the gal- 


lant conservative generals, Sturges and 
Denver, from command in Kansas, for 
having arrested the notorious Colonel 
Jennison, the abolition jay hawker, 
border robber, and field thief, for the 
crime of mutiny ? 


8th. Would he have suspended one 
of the best of our generals—General 
Abercrombie—from his command at 
Warranton Junction, because he re- 
strained the abolitionists of New Eng- 
land from the destruction of private 
property ? 

9th. If he wishes to bring the South 
back to its allegiance, why does he do 
all in his power to alarm and disgust 
even the Union men of the South, by 
allowing the very worst type of the red 
and black abolitionists to have full sway 
in the civil departments of government, 
and in the army and navy ? 

10th. If he wishes to strengthen and 
encourage the Unien men of the South, 
why does he propose to dress the run- 
away or stolen slaves in flashing Zouave 
costume, and arm them to kill the South- 
ern white men ? 

11th. Does not the President’s con- 
duct in all these matters sadly impress 
real honest Union men, all over the 
country, that he is more anxious to San 
Domrnco1ze the South, if he cannot abol- 
ish slavery without it, than he is to 
bring the South back upon the platform 
of the old Union? 

12th. Does not the fact that the Presi- 
dent is now fully indorsed by tke dis- 
union abolitionists of the Phillips, Gar- 
rison, and Sumner school, cause the 
most unhappy doubts in the minds of 
all honest- Union men ? 

13th. If the Administration is work- 
ing, not for the abolition of slavery, but 











for the constitution and the laws, why 
does it disregard the constitution and 
laws, in every point where they stand 
in the way of abolition ? 

14th. Is it becoming, in a lately intel- 
ligent and free people, to supinely shut 
their eyes in unquestioning silence, in 
tcelation to measures which concern the 
liberty and prosperity, not only of the 
present generation, but of unborn gen- 
erations of our offspring ? 

We should regret to do Mr. Lincoln 
injustice. Buta respect for truth, and 
a. feeling of manly independence, com- 
pel us to say that, if we were the Presi- 
dent, and desired to make the breach so 
wide between the North and South that 
the sundered parts could never be 
brought together again—we should go 
en very much as Mr, Lincoln has gone 
on of late. We might not think it pru- 
dent to develop our real designs quite 
so rapidly; but it cannot be fairly de- 
nied that the process of abolition and 
revolution is progressing with a good 
deal of cunning, and with a remarkable 
tenacity of purpose—so much so, that 
we are compelled to pity the intellect 
of the man who fails to see that, to say 
the very least, the restoration of the 
Union to its old foundations is alto- 
gether subordinate to the abolition of 
slavery, in the mind of the administra- 
tion. To think otherwise, is to accuse 
Mr. Lincoln and his cabinet, and a ma- 
jority of both houses of Congress, with 
absolute dementation. 

Many months ago, in his special mes- 
sage, Mr. Lincoln distinctly forshadow- 
ed the abolition policy which is now de- 
veloping with as much boldness as he 
deems prudent—he then said: 

“ Our adversaries have adopted some 
declarations of independence in which, 
anlike the good old one penned by Jef- 
ferson, they omit the words, ‘all men 
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are created equal.” Why? Theyhave 
adopted a temporary national constitu- 
tion, in the preamble of which, unlike 
our good old one, signed by Washing- 
ton. They omit ‘we, the people,’ and 
substitute ‘we, the deputies of the sov- 
ereign and independant States.’ Why? 
Why this deliberate pressing out of view 
the rights of men and the authoriiy of 
the people? 

“ This is essentially a people’s contest. 
On the side of the Union it is a struggle 
for maintaining in the world that form 
and substance of government, whose 
leading object is to elevate the condition 
of men ; to lift artificial weights from 
all shoulders; to clear the paths of laud- 
able pursuit for all ; to afford all an un- 
fettered start, and a fair chance in the 
race of life. 

“Yielding to partial and temporary 
departures from necessity, this is the 
leading object of the Government for 
whose existence we contend.” 

It will be perceived that, in the first 
clause of this extract, Mr. Lincoln al- 
ludes to the phrase in the Declaration of 
Independenee, that “ all men are created 
equal,” which he contended in his de- 
bates with Senator Douglas, means that 
negroes are created the equals of white 
men. We thought that Douglas argued 
and ridiculed this folly out of him, but 
he seems to be harping on the same old 
negro-equality string still. In the se- 
cond clause, he says the object of our 
Government is “to elevate the condition 
of men,” which the connexion shows 
especially includes black men. Again 
he says the object of this struggle “on 
the side of the Union issto lift artificial 
weights from all men’s shoulders—to af- 
ford allan unfettered start, &e. Here 
we find him beginning with the doctrine 
of negro-equality, and ending with the 
idea that the present struggle is to make 
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him the equal of the white man, by /ift- 
ing the artificial weights from his shoul- 
ders, and he winds up the whole by de- 
claring, -“ this is the leading object of 
the Government for whose existence we 
contend.”—This is plain enough. If it 
has any meaning at all it means that 
the object of this struggle is to free ne- 
groes. And to do this he is willing to 
shed the blood of a quarter of a million 
of white men, and to tax all the white 
men who survive to a degree that will 
be the torture of their existence. That 
is the programme. By this light of Mr. 
Lincoln’s special message we are able 
to read all the strange movements of the 
administration at the presenttime. We 
are among those who have not been able 
to persuade themselves, from the begin- 
ning, that this war was to be conducted 
for the sole or the principal object of 
saving the Union. We have searched 
in vain for any sufficient evidence that 


the leaders of the party in power wished 
to save it. We have all along declared 
that the spirit and measures of the ad- 
ministration never would save the Union. 
And now after they had denounced us 
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for months as traitors for telling the 
people the truth, they no longer blush 
to own that “a restoration of the ald . 
Union is impossible.”—But we shall 
see. If the people rush to the polls 
next time and elect a clean democratic 
Congress—a real union Congress, that 
shall not have enough black republican 
democrats to spoil the whole thing—we 
shall see that the Union will be restored, 
and that, too, upon the precise basis on 
which it was originally formed. Onno 
other basis can it be restored. On no 
ther basis ought it to be restored. We 
want no new fashioned Union formed by 
Abraham Lincoln & Co. on the one hand, 
or by Jeff. Davis & Co. on the other, 
Give us the glorious old Union that was 
formed by our fathers—and let a con- 
vention of the States be called to add at 
least one wholesome amendment to the 


- Constitution, which shall provide for a 


severe punishment of all abolitionists, 
and all other mischief makers, who wish 
to use the poor negro as @ means of 
breaking the unity and destroying the 
peace of these States 
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Tue Massachusetts disunionists held 
a grand mass meeting on the 15th of 
June, 1862, and passed the folloging 
resolution : : 


“ Resolved, That, as abolitionists, de- 
voted to the great work of overthrowing 
slavery, we renew and repeat our old 
pledge, * No Union with slaveholders ;” 
no support of any administration or gov- 
ernment that permits slavery on any 
portion of its soil; and we value this 
war only as we believe it must lead to 
EMANCIPATION by order of the Federal 
authorities, or to a dissolution of the 
Union, which must speedily produce the 
same result.” ’ 


These are the men whose “support,” 
the President affirms, “the country can- 
not afford to lose.” Their flat and defi- 
ant position is, that they will have either 
abolition of slavery, or disunion of the 
States. By these disunionists, Mr. Lin- 
coln was made President. Carl Shurz, 
who has been made both a Minister and 
a General by Mr. Lincoln, in his last 
party speech in. New York city, rejoiced 
that— 


“The old Union is dead. If Jef. Davis 
and his followers were to submit at the 
foot of Capitol Hill, and repent in sack- 
cloth and ashes, the old Union could not 
be restored.” 


To say that these men are “fighting 
for the Union,” is to jie, most egregious- 
ly and impudently. The honest among 


them have never pretended that they 
were “ fighting for the Union:” they are 
fighting to destroy the institutions of the 
South. And yet the President tells us 
at he “cannot afford to lose their sup- 
rt.” The only difference between the 
disunionists of South Carolina and of 
Massachusetts is, that the one is fight- 
ing to preserve her own institutions, and 
the other is fighting to destroy them. 

If the President continues of the opin- 
ion that he cannot afford to lose the sup- 
port of these Northern disunionists, let 
him make up his mind to lose the sup- 
port of the conservative Union-loving 
masses of the North. The moment these 
masses perceive that the war is not for 
the Union, but for the negro, there will 
be such an outburst as will drown the 
eternal thunders of the deep. Those 
who do not already hear its startling 
murmurs, nor feel the rising surges of 
the coming storm, are deaf and sense- 
less. Woe to the abolitionists! Woe 
to the Northern disunionists, as well as 
the Southern! Woe! woe! to abolition- 
ism and disunionism everywhere. The 
people have supported this war to sAVE 
THE Unton—not to turn loose the ne- 
groes ; and let those who conduct it see 
to it, that they do save the Union, or 
make up their minds to answer for every 
drop of bloed they have shed, and for 
the billions they have spent. 
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In the New York Tribune of Nov. 
Sth, a correspondent writes : 


“Sir—In your paper of to-day, in the ar- 
ticle headed ‘ The Emancipation Proclamation 
Abroad,’ you do injustice to one of the leading 
English country daily papers—TVhe Liverpool 
Post—in classing it with Zhe Times and others 
who have not omitted to heap abuse on this 
country, and advocated the cause of Southern 
Slave Oligorchy.” 

To this the editor replies : 

“Our correspondent is so far right as that 
Tis Liverpool Post, unlike many other leading 
papers of England, continues to profess Anti- 
Slavery views; but as to its claim to be classed 
with Zhe News and The Star among our 
friends, we have failed to discover any reasons 
for it. Wedonot remember any article in The 
Post expressing that appreciation of the object 
of our war, and that sympathy with it which 
Lhe News and Star show in almost every ar- 
ticle on American affairs, and, in accordance 
with this either non-committal or unfriendly at- 
titade, is its unqualified condemnation of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, in its issue of Oc- 
tober 6th.” 


Here is a flat confession that Mr. Gree- 
ley understands “ the object of the war” 
to be the abolition of slavery. There 
is no doubt that this is the object, cer- 
tainly the principal object of the party 
in power. It has all the time been fool- 
ishness in the people to allow them- 
selves to be cheated with the idea that 
the war, conducted by Mr. Lincoln, 
has any other object. Every mau in 
America, who has not lost his senses, 
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has, all along through the bloody and 
brutal events of the last year and a 
half, believed with Senator Douglas, 
that “ war is dissolution, final and eter- 
nal separation?” It needs but a very 
small amount of intelligence to compre- 
hend the fact that war, such as we have 
been conducting, cannot save the Union. 
Why should we insist in longer deceiv- 
ing the people with the idea that it is 
now directed for the preservation of the 
Union, when the party in power boldly 
announces that it neither contemplates 
nor desires such a result. Mr. Bing- 
ham, a Republican leader, standing in 
his place on the floor of Congress, seve- 
ral months ago, exclaimed: * Who in 
God’s name wants the Cotton States, or 
any other States this side of helJ, to 
come back, if slavery is to come back 
with them?” Mr. James S. Pike, who 
is Mr. Lincoln’s Minister to the Nether. 
lands, said: ‘The Union is not worth 
supporting in connection with slavery.” 
This atrocious disunionism agrees with 
the following assertion in a late edito- 
rial of the Washington National Repub- 
lican, Mr. Lincoln’s organ at the capi- 
tal: “The farce of restoring the Union 
as it was, is played out.” The last 
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Congress passed several acts that are 
positive proofs that the administration 
has no expectation of saving the Union. 
The Chicago Tribune, the leading organ 
of Republicanism in Illinois, in an edi- 
torial of a late issue, uses the follow- 
ing language : 
“ What means this talk of restoring the Union 
.asit was? There can be no ‘Union as it was,’ 


until the Confiscation Act is erased from the 
statutes; that’s certain. ‘ The Union as it was’ 
will never biess the vision if any pro-slavery fa- 
natic or ian sympathizer, and it never 
ought to. It 18 A THING OF THE PAST, HATED 
BY EVERY PATRIOT, AND DESTINED NEVER TO 
CURSE AN HONEST PEOPLE, OR BLOT THE PAGES 
OF HISTORY AGAIN.” 


As early as the 23d of January, 1361, 
the New York Tribune uttered the fol- 
lowing words: 





“Speaking for ourselves, we can honestly say 
that for that old Union. which was kept in ex- 
istence by southern menaces and northern con- 
cessions, we have no regrets, and we wish for 
NO RECONSTRUCTION. Who wants any 
Union which is nothing but a sentiment to 
lacker Fourth of July orations withal ?” 


Mr. Greeley addressed a letter to 
Senator Davis, of Kentucky, which was 
published in the Tribune, April 3d, 
1862, the object of which was to induce 
Senator Davis to abandon altogether 
the idea of saving the Union. The fol- 
lowing extract shows the animus of this 
remarkable letter : 


“The truths withwhich I wish to impress 
you aretwo: 1. Such a reconstruction as you 
desire is impossible. 2. If it could be effected, 
you, and others like you, would have reason to 
rue it.” 

In his speech in Brooklyn, advert- 
ing to the eiection of Gen. Wadsworth, 
Gen. Cassius M. Clay said: “ Let us 


hear no more of this talk about the 


Union as it was.” On a previous occa- 
sion, Gen. Clay exclaimed: “ Never, 
80 help me God, will I draw a sword to 


keep the chgins upon another fellow-be- 
ing.” ing held at Spring- 
field,* Oh10, e 12th of September, 


1862, the Rev. Mr. Childs “ brought 
down immense applause” by making 
the following announcement : 

“ The man who desires to have the Union as it 
was, ought to be hanged up by the heels until he 
be dead, dead, dead! and the wolves and ra- 
vens ought to eat the flesh from his carcass.” 

This is the spirit of the abolition par 
ty now in power. It frolics in this ter- 
rible civil war. It joyfully wades up 
to its chin in blood. 1+ has emboweled 
humanity, and driven the voices of mer- 
cy and peace from the altars of reli- 
gion. It screams out “traitor!” to all 
who want to save the Union. It pro- 
poses to “hang” every man who does 
not willingly assent to the treacherous, 


bloody, disunion, abolition programme. 
It says ontright, this. war. is not to save 
the Union ; we will have no more of 
the Union ; we will have an end of 


the Union. Then let the people say, 
We will have an end of the war and of 
the abolition party. If the war is not 
for the Union, stop it. If we are to 
have nothing to show for all our sacri- 
fices but the blood and the debt, stop it. 
If white men are to be enslaved to free: 
negroes, stop it. What better is a 
Northern war for disunion than a South- 
ern war for disunion? What better is 
Northern disunionism than Southern 
disunionism ? What better is Sumner 
than Yancy ? 
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Freemen or America—Fgfends of the 
Union—Defenders Lib- 
erty—Wake up! The itionists, the 
original disunionists, are about to exe- 
cute their long-proclaimed threat to de- 
stroy so much of the Constitution as re- 
lates to slavery, or to destroy the Union 
forever. They have sworn to disgrace 
and drive from the field every General 
who does not lend himself to their revo- 
lutionary and destructive schemes, and 
they assail Mr. Lincoln with the most 
coarse and unmanly abuse, because he 
refuses to submit the helm of State en- 
tirely to their reckless control. 

In one of their late pow-wows at Bos- 
ton, Wendell Phillips called the President 
‘“‘a turtle,” “a broomstick,” “an imbe- 
cile,” and denounced, not merely the ad- 
ministration, but the Government of our 
country, as. “a worthless failure.” He 
proposes to depose the President, and 
tells his followers that: 

“ As long as you keep the present tur- 
tle at the head of the Government, you 
make a pit with one hand and fill it with 
another.” 

He tries to demoralize our army by 
destroying confidence in its Generals. 
Hear him: 

“McClellan’s balls are not intended to 
do much damage to the rebels; he could 
not have done more to help them than he 
has done. The people need not fear for 
Richmond: McClellan would not take it. 
He (Phillips) looked upon the present 
war, conducted without.a reasonable ob- 
ject, as a total loss of blood and treasure. 
* * * * Men well acquainted, from 
“Sram experience, with the Army of the 

otomac, affirm that Richmond could 
have been taken five different times, had 
the do-nothing at the head of it permit- 
ted; but he preferred to dig dirt in the 
Chickahominy swamps, and then leave 


that locality and its dirt heaps ignomin- 
iously. President Lincoln, through cow 
ard fear of the border States, keeps thi 

man in the position he holds.” 


This specck to the assembly of pesti 
lent traitors winds up with the following 
words : 

“Better the South should go to-day 
than lose another life to prolong the war 
upon the present detestable policy. *** 
Let this Union be dissolved in God's 
name. * * * England ought to recognize 
the Southern confederacy.” 

These horrible words were uttered 
amidst “the most deafening applause of 
the vast throng,” we are told; and we 
all know that they breathe the cherished 
sentiments of the whole body of aboli- 


_ tionists. They are the original disunion- 


ists, the starters of the secession trea- 
son, and they deserve to be punished 
equally with the mad fools whom they 
have driven into rebellious crime in the 
South. 

The project of a dissolution of this 
Union was started by the abolitionists 
of New England as long ago as 1837. 
From that time to the:present they have 
labored, with the vigilance and malice 
of an army of devils, to compass their 
treasonable designs. 

The proceedings of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, which. met in this city 
in May, 1844, are now on our table, and 
the following are the resolutions which 
are declared to have been “unanimous- 
ly passed :” 

“‘ Resolved, That a political Union, in 
any form, between a slaveholding and 
a free community, must necessarily in- 
volve the latter in the gulf of slavery. 
Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That secession from the 
present United States Government is the 











duty of every abolitionist, since no one 
can take office or deposit a vote under 
its Constitution without violating his 
anti-slavery principles, and rendering 
himself an abettor of the slaveholder in 
his sin. 

“ Resolved, That fourteen years of war- 
fare against the slave power have con- 
vinced us that every act done in support 
of the American Union rivets the chains 
of the slave; that the only exodus of the 
slave to freedom, unless it be one of 
blood, must be over the ruins of the pres- 
ent American church, and theegrave of 
the present Union.” 


This is a proclamation against heaven 
and earth, and every thing else, except 
hell itself. And these blaspheming trai- 
tors have been allowed to expend, on an 
average, a million and a half of dollars 
a year, for a quarter of a century, in cir- 
culating books, papers, pamphlets, sup- 
porting lecturers, male and female, and 
in holding public meetings in every 
school district in the non-slaveholding 
States. 

As a specimen of the kind of patriot- 
ism tolerated in New England, we give 
a short extract from a speech by W. O. 
Duval, of Massachusetts : 

“I sincerely hope a civil war will soon 
burst upon the country. I want to see 
American slavery abolished in my time. 
Then my most fervent prayer is, that 
England, France, and Spain may take 
this slave-accursed nation into their spe- 
cial consideration ; and when the time 
arrives for the streets of the cities of this 
‘land of the free and home of the brave’ 
to run with blood up to the horses’ bri- 
dles, if I be living, there will be one 
heart to rejoice at the retribution of 
Heaven.” 

Not only in every school district of the 
North has this kind of murderous treason 
been talked, but, with the fewest excep- 
tions, our pulpits have been prostituted 
to the dissemination of the Abolition se- 
dition. Many of the clergy have, indeed, 
taken the distemper in its mildest form ; 
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and although they have dispensed, the 
poison in minute doses, it has not been 
less effectual in medicating the public 
mind. Vastit&imlrs of them have open- 
ly preached treason and rebellion in di- 
rect terms. In May, 1837, the Rev. Mr. 
Foss, of New Hampshire, declared that 
“if the Angel Gabriel had done what 
our fathers did when they formed the 
Constitution, he would be a scoundrel.” 

Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York, in a 
sermon delivered in 1856, which was af- 
terwards printed as a Republican cam- 
paign document, said : 

“Considered as a question of policy, 
it is by no means certain that the disso- 
lution of the Union would be a political 
evil to us. The Union is great, precious, 
sacred! but—yes! we must say it!—hu- 
manity, duty, honor, religion, are GREAT- 
ER THAN THE Union. This, then, is the 
unyielding ground of the Republican 
party—there is no evil possible to the 
country at this crisis as. great as the ex- 
tension of slavery. Dreadful as disunion 
is, the extension of slavery is still more 
dreadful. The dissolution of the Union, 
however deplorable, is not primarily a 
question of conscience, but of policy. We 
made the Union, and we have a righi to 
unmake it if we choose.” 

A library of a hundred volumes might 
be made of such pulpit extracts, show- 
ing that the crime of disunion has been 
for a long time urged on by the pulpits. 
Indeed, every abolitionist, whether in 
the pulpit or out of it, is a disunionist. 
Our present Minister to the Netherlands . 
long ago said: | 

“TI love the Union, but the time has 
come when we must declare we love free- 
dom BETTER THAN THE UNION.” 

In 1858 Henry Ward Beecher uttered 
the following treasonable language to 
an applauding crowd of traitors : 

“The Constitution is the cause of every 
division which this vexed question of 
slavery has ever occasioned in this coun- 
try. It has been the fountain and father 
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our troubles, by attempting to hold to- 
gether, as reconciled, two opposing prin- 
ciples, which will not harmonize nor 
agree. The only hope of the slave is 
over the ruins of the GovéPnment and of 
the American Church. Tur viIssoLUTION 
OF THE Union is the abolition of slavery.” 


Judge Spaulding, addressing the Con- 
vention which nominated Fremont, said: 

“In the case of the alternatives being 
presented, of the continuance of slavery 
or a dissolution of the Union, I AM FOR 
DISSOLUTION, and I care not how quick 
it comes.” 

Senator Wade, of Ohio, addressing a 
convention of Abolitionists at Portland, 
Maine, in 1858, said : 

“There was really No UNION BETWEEN 
THE NortH AND THE SoutH; and he be- 
lieved no two nations upon the earth en- 
tertained feelings of MORE BITTER RAN- 
cor towards each other than these two 


sections of the Republic. The only sal- - 


vation of the Union, therefore, was to be 


found in divesting it entirely from all 
taint of suavery. THERE was No UNION 


in THE Soutn. Let us have a Union, or 
LET US SWEEP AWAY THIS REMNANT which 
we calla Union. I go for a Union where 
all men are equal, or FoR NO UNION AT 
ALL, and I go for right.” 

But it is needless to multiply extracts, 
for the whole history of abolitionism is 
one thing, and every step of its pro- 
gress has been marked by this dark and 
blondy determination to destroy the 
Union, in order to free the negroes. 

In 1857 these disunionists held a cone 
vention at Worcester, which was an- 
nounced as a * Disunion Convention,” a 
full report of which was published in the 
New York Tribune of January 24, 1857. 
At this convention, the following resolu- 
tions were passed, as the political plat- 
form of the Northern Disunionists : 

* Resolved, That “he meeting of a State 
Disunion Convention, attended by men 
of various parties and affinities, gives 
occasion for a new statement of princi- 
ples and a new platform of action. 


Resolved, That the cardinal American 
principle is now, as always, ‘ Liberty ;’ 
while the prominent fact is now, as al- 
ways, ‘Slavery.’ 

Resolved, That the conflict between 
this principle of Liberty and this fact of 
Slavery has been the whole history of the 
nation for fifty years; while the only re- 
sult of this conflict has thus far been to 
strengthen both parties, and prepare the 
way for a yet more desperate struggle. 

Resolved, That, in this emergency, we 
can expect little or nothing from the 
South itself, because it is sinking deeper 
into barbarism every year: 

Nor from a Supreme Court, which is 
always ready to invent new securities 
for slaveholders: 

Nor from a President elected almost 
solely by Southern voters : 

Nor from a Senate which is perma- 
nently controlled by the slave power: 

Nor from a new House of Represent- 
atives, which, in spite of our agitation, 
will be more Pro-Slavery than the pres- 
ent one, though the present one has at 
length granted all that Slavery asked: 

Nor from political action, as now con- 
ducted ; nor the Republican leaders and 
presses freely admitted, in public and 
private, that the election of Fremont was 
(politically speaking) ‘the last hope of 
Freedom ;’ and even could the North 
cast an united vote in 1860, the South 
has before it four years of annexation 
previous to that time. 

Resolved, That the fundamental differ- 
ence between mere political agitation 
and the action we propose, is this: that 
the one requires the acquiescence of the 
Slave Power, and the other only its op- 
position. 

Resolved, That the necessity of disu- 
nion is written in the whole existing 
character and condition of the two sec- 
tions of the country—in their social or- 
ganization, education, habits, and laws 
—in the dangers of our white citizens 
in Kansas, and of our colored ones in 
Boston—in the wounds of Charles Sum- 
ner and the laurels of his assailant; and 
no government on earth was ever strong 
enough to hold together such opposing 
forces. 

Resolved, That this movement does 








not seek merely disunion, but the more 
perfect union of the Free States by the 
expulsion of the Slave States from the 
confederation, in which they have been 
an element of discord, danger, and dis- 
grace. * 

Resolved, That it is not probable that 
the ultimate severance of the Union will 
be an act of deliberation or discussion ; 
but that a long period of deliberation 
and discussion must precede it; and this 
we meet to begin. 

Resolved, That henceforward, instead 
of regarding it as an objection to any 
system of policy, that it will lead to the 
separation of the States, we will pro- 
claim that to be the highest of all recom-) 
mendations, and the grateful proof of 
statesmanship ; and will support, polit- 
ically or otherwise, such men and mea- 
sures as appear to tend most to this 
result. 

Resolved, That, by the repeated con- 
fession of Northern and Southern states- 
men, ‘the existence of the Union is the 
chief guaranty of slavery; and that the 
despots of the whole world have every 
thing to fear, and the slaves of the whole 
world every thing to hope, from its de- 
struction, and the rise of a Free North- 
ern Republic. 

Resolved, That the sooner the separa- 
tion takes place, the more peaceful it 
will be ; but that peace or war is A sEc- 
ONDARY CONSIDERATION, in view of our 
present perils. Slavery must be con- 
quered—‘ peaceably, if we can; forcibly, 
if we must.’ ” 


In 1854, the New York Tribune pub- 
lished the following verses, expressive 
of the sentiments of the partizans of 
that paper in relation to our country’s 
FLAG: 


ALL HAIL! 
£0 THE STARS AND STRIPES! 

All hail, the flaunting Lie! 

The stars grow pale and dim: 
The stripes are bloody scars— 

A Lie, the vaunting hymn. 
It shields a pirate’s deck, 

It binds a man in chains, 
It yokes the captive’s neck, 

And wipes the Lloody stains. 
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“Tear down” the flaunting Liet 
Half-mast the starry flag! 
Insult no sunny sky 
With “hate’s polluted rag! 
Destroy it, ye who can!” 
“ Deep sink it in the waves!” 
It bears a fellow-man 
To groan with fcllow-slaves. 
Furl up the boasted Lie! 
Till Freedom lives again, 
To rule once more in truth 
Among untrammel’d men. 
Roll up the starry sheen, 
Conceal its bloody stains; 
For in its folds are seen 
The stamp of rusting chains! 
Such have been the sentiments of the 
abolitionists, from the dawn of their or 
ganization, nearly a third of a century 
ago, to the present moment, when they 
even threaten to depose the President, 
because he refuses to gratify their ma- 
lignant designs against the Union and 
against the government of our country. 
In proportion as these traitorous disu- 
nionists endeavor to embarrass the Ex- 
ecutive, it is the duty of the patriotic 
masses to stand firmly up to the great 
work of preserving the Union against 
every blow that either fanaticism or re- 
bellion can aim at its existence. Let 
the President preserve a determined 
hand in rejecting the councils of these 
foes of the Union, and the democratic 
masses will, as one mind, rush to sustain 
him in the glorious work of defending 
the Constitution and government of our 
fathers. The President has already had 
abundant proof that the Democracy of the 
country will, to the last man, stand up, 
and face death in defense of the old flag, 
and for the preservation of the old Union: 
and he has but to put it to the test, to 
find that it will defend him from every 
assault of these Northern disunionists, 
who are threatening to break down his 
administration because he will not give 
himself up entirely to their schemes of 
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destroying the last hope of preserving 
the Union as it has descended to us from 
the great men of the Revolution. Here 
we stand, and here we will stand, in life 
or in death, to defend these old altars 
of liberty, and to preserve the Union 
whole and complete, as we have received 
it from our fathers. We are for giving 
all sections their rights iv the Union, 
but we have nothing to offer our of it. 

The abolitionists, the Northern disu- 
nionists, are a greater obstacle to the 
restoration of the Union, than all the 
armies of the rebels. 
cent rebel of the South is not in the 
habit of using such coarse and abusive 
language in relation to the Constitution, 
to the Union, to our Generals, and to the 
President, as the abolitionists use on 
all occasions. They are the original 
foes of the Union. Long before Jeff: 


Davis had a thought of treason towards 
the Union, these abolitionists were plot- 
ting, night and day, for its destruction } 
and they now send out the infamous cry 
from Boston— 


“LET THE UNION BE DISSOLVED IN 
GOD'S NAME; ENGLAND OUGHT TO AO 
KNOWLEDGE THE SOUTHERN COON. 
FEDERAOY;}" 

This is the prayer of every abolition- 
ist, except such as cherish the fiendish 
plan of cutting the throat of every white 
man, woman, and child in the South! 
They hate the Constitution—they hate 


The most inde- < 
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the Union—they hate every thing but 
the negro and themselves. 


The Hon. Anson Burlingame long ago 
made the following bloody threat to 
“‘ EXTERMINATE” even every Northern 
man who refused to yield to their exe 
crable disunion schemes : 


“When we shall have elected a Pres- 
ident (as we will) who will not be the 
President of a party, nor of a section, 
but the. tribune of a people; and after 
we have EXTERMINATED a few more mis- 
erable ‘doughfaces’ from the North, 
then, if the pitiful slave senate will not 
give way, we will grind it between the 
upper and nether mill-stones of our 
power.” 


Said James Watson Webb: 


“If we (the Republicans) fail at the 
ballot-box, what then? We will drive 
it (slavery) back, sword in hand; and, 
so help me God! believing that to be 
right, I am with them.” 


These Northern disunionists have for 
years boldly arrayed themselves against 
the laws of the Federal Union. Of the 
act of Congress, known as the “ Fugi- 
tive Slave Law,” Senator Sumner said: 


“The good citizen, as he reads this 
act, is filled with horror. Here the path 
of duty is clear. I am BouND TO DISO- 
BEY THIS ACT. Sir, I will not dishonor 
this home of the Pilgrims, and of the 
Revolution, by admitting—nay, I cannot 
believe—that this bill will be executed 
here in Boston.” 





THE HON. BENJAMIN WOOD. 


We give in this number an excell- 
ent likeness of the Hon. Benjamin Wood, 
meinber of Congress for the Fourth dis- 
trict of New-York City, and editor and 
proprietor of the Datly News. Mr. Wood 
is one of the very few men of high politi- 
cal position who can truly say that he 
has never, by word or deed, rendered a 
particle of aid to the abolition war. 
From the very beginning of this abolit- 
ion revolution he has stood up against 
it with an uncompromising and undis- 
mayed front. Whether assailed by 
would-be assassins in the streets of 
Washington, doing his duty in Congress, 
or speaking through the columns of his 
paper, he has fearlessly battled for the 
constitution and laws, in opposition #0 
every illegal act of the administration. 
In the last Congress he several times 
found himself voting with a minority of 
five against the administration—a record 
of which he may well be proud; the 
memory of which he will wear like a 
Crownwhen the nature and extent of 
Mr. Lincoln’s usurpations come to be re- 
alized by the people of this country. 

Mr. Wood has resided twenty-five 
years in the district which he represents 
in Congress. He was elected the first 
time by a majority of 600. Soon after 
taking his seat, he introduced a resolu- 
tion for a convention of the States, to con- 


sider the means of restoring the Union, 


which was quickly laid on the table by 
the abolition disunion majority; but he 
never abandoned his position of peace 
and compromise. Near the close of the 
last session of the last Congress, he made 
a speech in which he referred to the re- 
solution looking to peace which he had 


offered the year before, in the following 
words :— 

“ Our fathers gave us a Union found- 
ed upon mutual consent, concession, and 
reciprocal attachment; we would entail 
upon our children a political connection 
based upon hatred, suspicion, and oppos- 
ing prejudices. A nationality thus con- 
stituted would be a mockery of republi- 
canism and its bane. It would be as 
the consummation of a marriage where 
antipathy usurped the: place of love: a 
political prostitution; the joining of 
hands before an altar whose diviniiy 
could attest the heart’s irrepressible 


Mathing and disgust. Had I the faculty 


to crush with one blow the material 
‘power of the South, I would not strike. 
My pride as an American would revolt 
at the thought of dragging them, reluct- 
ant, helpless, and spirit-broken, into a 
fellowship that they abhor. Union re- 
stored by subjugation would be but the 
prelude of increasing altercation. It is 
not enough to affirm that I-would not en- 
force the unnatural connection; sir, I 
would not consent to it. I would oppose 
it as a degradation to ourselves, an insult 
to our institutions, and a violation of 
our principles of self-government.” 

The speech from which this extract is 
taken produced a universal howl among 
the abolitionists from one end of the 
country to the other. It was every. 
where said that Mr. Wood could not be 
re-elected after his persistent peace- 
course in Congress. But, notwithstand- 
ing the administration caused a war- 
democrat to be nominated against him 
by the Republicans of his district, and 
backed the nomination by $50,000 in 
greenbacks, Mr. Wood was elected—not 
by his first majority of 600, but by a 
sweeping majority of 3,200. 

Thus, he was returned to Congress— 
notwithstanding the superhuman efforts 





to'defeat him—by such avanilis ‘ine 


majority as was the strongest ible 


made-up to all the subscribers, as wilt 
‘also any other missing Numbers. 


‘ endorsement by his constituency: of’ his .., Bo avoid all the difficulties attending 


peace principles and of. Dis whole Sl 
in Congress. aaa 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


These Numbers of the Orp @vaap 
complete the number of pages promised 
for the 1st volume of the work.» 

The subscriber has. not been able to 
devote any attention to its. publi 
except to edit it. He has written; with 
two or three exceptions, every article 
which has-appeared in this: yolume—a 
labor which had to be performed while 
absent from New York, traveling to 
meet engagements to address democratic 
meetings, in«most of the Northern 

\States.- On-returning from the cam- 
paign.in Pensylvania, it was discovered 
that. a, faithless clerk, instead of mail- 
ing the 8th and 9th Nos. toallthe aub- 
scribers, had sold them-40™the paper 
makers. . Another edition of those Nos. 
was pritted; and thé deficiency will be 
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thg busixiess affaits of the work, its pub- 
lication will be hereafter conducted by 
those well-known:and esteemed a, 
ers, Messps, Van Eyerie and Horton, of 
the New-York, Day Book The subserib- 
er’s whole attention willbe devoted to 
the editorial i interests of the OLp Guarp, 
and he hopes : to it.the work most 
needed in this terrible exisis, and i in - 
approaching seer ys 


ds the only magazine published i ia: Oe 


United States. which is devoted toa fear- 
Jess and uncompromising exposure. of the 


monstrous crimes. and frauds of the par- 


ty in power. .It will be filled with such 
historical and) statistical articles, in re- 
lation to the rights;of the people and of 
the States, as will enable the friends of 
the Constitution to mect its enemies with 
appeals to the official records or docu- 
mentary history,of the Republic. . 

The work hag received a patronage 
thus far, which proves that it meets the 
wants of the people. . 

The editor hopés to increase its value 
and its usefulness in its future volumes. | 

C. Cuaunczy Bura,:. 











